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CARMINZYM 


In the exigencies of travel and the summer holiday 


The Physician employs Carminzym as a reasoned effective recourse against sudden 
acute attacks of flatulent indigestion, nausea, which urgently call for immediate relief. 
The prompt and sure efficacy of Carminzym is due to its considered composition— 
the special pancreas extract, blended vegetable carminative, alkaline constituents, 
minute dose of ipecac. 
Carminzym is a true carminative, tranquillizing, heartening. 
Fairchild Bros. & Foster 
T 
Tablets in small convenient vials—2 or 3 New York 
chewed slowly and swallowed. 
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DIGITALIS DISPERT 


(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


Yes, another digitalis preparation, 
but— 


—one that in its characteristics embodies the best of digitalis research facts, past and 
present. 
—one that to a great extent meets the criticisms levelled at the infusion, the tinctures, 
the powdered leaf tablet and the ‘‘active principles’ preparations. 
—one that presents the entire water-soluble, active digitalis glucosides in a dry, stable, 
convenient and economic form closely emulating the actual conditions in the leaf. 
Prepared by the Krause Preservative Desiccation Process which is so greatly distin- 
guishing itself in the production of full value dry milk and the desiccation of other 
delicate, labile liquids. 
Furnished in bottles of twenty-five and one 
hundred tablets of 0.08 Gramme (11% grains). 
We are extensively and persistently advertising and detailing DIGITALIS DISPERT 
to Physicians and Hospitals. 
Please See to Your Stock 


SCHERING & GLATZ, Inc., 


84-92 Orange Street, 41-43 Maiden Lane, 
BLOOMFIELD, N. J. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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THE SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE A. PH. A. IN ST. LOUIS. 


The Diamond Anniversary meeting of the A. Pu. A. will open in St. Louis, August 22nd, in 
Coronado Hotel. The Section officers have sent in partial programs and are anticipating quite 
a number of additions. Those who contemplate contributing to any of the Sections should 
advise the Section Officers promptly; their names will be found on Page X of this issue. The 
titles of the papers should also be mailed to Secretary E. F. Kelly, 10 W. Chase St., Baltimore, 
as soon as possible so as to assist in preparing the official convention program. Duplicate 
copies of papers may be-sent to the office of the JouRNAL at any time by contributors and this 
may serve as a safeguard against loss. 





RESULT OF BALLOT ON HEADQUARTERS SITE. 


Under date of July 7th, Secretary E. F. Kelly issued the following to the press: 
“In the final ballot on the location of the Headquarters Building of the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, Washington, D. C., received the greater 


number of votes. 
“By invitation of the AssocraTION, the cities of Chicago, IIl., and Washington, 


D. C., were represented at the opening and counting of the votes in the final ballot.” 





PLANT SCIENCE SEMINAR. 


A partial program of the fifth annual session of the Plant Science Seminar to be held in 
St. Louis at the Missouri Botanical Gardens August 16th to 19th, appears in the June issue of the 
JOURNAL on page 602. On account of an anniversary celebration it will be impossible for Dr. 
Thoms to be present. 

The program of the sessions will be full of interest and value to those who attend. The 
President is Prof. E. N. Gathercoal and the Secretary Dr. O. P. M. Canis of Ozone Park, N. Y. 





THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON PHARMACEUTICAL RESEARCH. 


Through error the date for the meeting of the National Conference of Pharmaceutical 
Research was incorrectly given in the June issue. The date is August 20th. The census of phar- 
maceutical research for 1927, by Chairman H. V. Arny, will be found in this issue of the JouRNAL. 





RATES TO THE ST. LOUIS CONVENTION. 


The Local Committee on Transportation for the seventy-fifth annual meeting of the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, to be held in St. Louis during the week of August 
22nd, advises that the certificate plan of transportation has been adopted for the meeting. De- 
tailed information will be given by mail and published in the August number of the JouRNAL 
OF THE A. Pu. A. This preliminary statement is made that tickets should not be purchased 
until detailed information as above mentioned is furnished. It is important, because the reduc- 
tion will mean one full fare to St. Louis and only one-half fare for the return trip. 

Tentative programs of the convention will be found in Council Letter No. 11, published 
in this issue of the JOURNAL, also under the Department of the National Association of Boards of 
Pharmacy and of the AssociaTION and of the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, 


preceding ‘‘Editorial Notes.” 





CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE MUSEUM AND LIBRARY OF THE A. PH. A. 


Those who have historical material—which should permanently be preserved and the 
owners would like to present for that purpose to American Pharmacy—should set it aside, marked 
“For the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, to be turned over to the ASSOCIATION when 


thefHeadquarters is completed.” 
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ALFRED WASHINGTON PAULEY. 


The Local Secretary of the Diamond Anniversary Meeting, of the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, is a native of St. Louis, and everywhere and al- 
ways exhibits the “St. Louis Spirit’’—the type of energy that helped to make 
Lindbergh’s flight a possibility and an achievement. 


Mr. Pauley received his early education in the public schools of St. Louis and 
was graduated from the St. Louis College of Pharmacy in 1896. Identified ever 
since graduation with the retail drug trade of his home city he is now the owner 
of two drug stores and has been proprietor of four establishments; all of them 


have been and are successful business ventures. 


Having been active in the survey work of the Cinchona Club of St. Louis he 
was centered on as an organization member of the National Research Bureau. 
Mr. Pauley is President of the Investment Service Corporation of St. Louis and also 
of St. Louis College of Pharmacy. He is Chairman of the North Court of Honor of 
the Boy Scouts and is always actively interested in whatever promotes the ad- 
vancement of the municipality, the improvement of civic affairs and adds beauty 


to the St. Louis parks, recreation grounds and driveways. 


He was Chairman of the Missouri Convention Committee and is now President 
of Missouri Pharmaceutical Association. His ability to select efficient co-workers, 
organize and direct, and work with the members of committees accounts largely 
for his success, and speaks for a successful convention of pharmacists in the metropo- 
lis on the Mississippi River during the last week of next month. “St. Louis expects 


you,” says Mr. Pauley. 
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THE PHARMACOPGIA, BY THE PEOPLE AND FOR THE PEOPLE.* 
E. FULLERTON COOK.! 


The Democratic Character of the U. S. Pharmacopeia.—When in 1820 Dr. 
Lyman Spalding realized the fulfilment of his plans for the establishment of a 
Pharmacopeceia for the United States of America, he had also laid a foundation for 
future revisions which insured its democratic character. 

The principles of the founders, namely, that the Pharmacopeceia should be 
representative of all parts of the Nation and in the best interests of all of its people, 
has been loyally maintained during the century which has followed. Repeatedly 
during the one hundred years of its existence, the extent of its representation has 
been widened. 

In 1920 the delegates participating in the Convention were from most of the 
great medical organizations of the United States, governmental and private, from 
every division of pharmacy, including National and State organizations, and educa- 
tional and other scientific groups; and also from the National Chemical and 
Dental Associations, a total of 130 different bodies being represented. 

These delegates, in Convention assembled, laid down the general principles 
under which the U. S. P. X was to be prepared and also elected the Committee 
of Revision. Here, too, the number of members has been extended far beyond that 
needed by the originators and greatly in excess of any other pharmacopceial com- 
mission of the world, the better to represent all parts of the Country and to insure 
the help of experts in each of the varied arts and sciences upon which the Pharma- 
copoeia is based. 

But even the 51 members of this large Committee were not content to hold 
within their own councils the honor of collecting data, comments and criticism 
and of preparing new texts and tests; they called to their help numerous other 
organizations and individuals. 

For instance, the U. S. Public Health Service annually compiled the world 
literature related to the Pharmacopeeia, also the faculties in a number of colleges 
of pharmacy made comparative studies for the Revision Committee of the texts 
for many chemicals, as published in the more important foreign pharmacopceias. 
An advisory committee of a dozen experts was organized in the Bureau of Chemistry 
at Washington and assisted throughout the revision, experts in the Bureau of 
Standards checked all tables and much physical data; an advisory committee of 
the N. A. R. D. reviewed the pharmaceutical texts, and much assistance was 
rendered, especially in assays and tests, by the Scientific Sections of the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION and the American Drug Manufacturers’ Association. 

But a distinctive feature of the Tenth Revision was the election of auxiliary 
members to the sub-committees. There were many specialists other than members 
of the Committee who were associated with scientific organizations who welcomed 
an opportunity to assist in the revision and secured this privilege through nomina- 
tion by the Sub-Committee Chairmen and subsequent election as auxiliary members 
to the sub-committees with which they were especially qualified to serve. 





* Read at the 1927 meeting of the New Jersey Pharmaceutical Association. 
1 Chairman of the Committee of Revision, U.S. P. X. 
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There were three auxiliary members on the biological sub-committee, fourteen 
in the chemical groups, four assisting in bio-assays, fifteen in botany and pharma- 
cognosy, three in nomenclature, fifteen on the galenical sub-committees, etc. 

Furthermore, all important changes proposed by the revisors were subsequently 
published in the JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, 
seven separate sections appearing, and free reprints were offered to all, the announce- 
ments in connection with this publicity appearing each time in the general pharma- 
ceutical press. 

When the time came for final proofs, these were offered to about 250 experts in 
the Country and sent in duplicate in pamphlets of 64 pages each, one copy to be 
returned to the Chairman of the Committee. Every comment or criticism re- 
ceived as the result of this extensive publicity was compiled and considered before 
the book was finally printed. 

No favoritism was shown, no one who was willing to help in the U. S. P. X 
revision was ignored and the experts of the entire Country were invited to assist 
at all stages of the revision. For an indication of the splendid response to this 
democratic program of revision one need but turn to the Pharmacopeceia and read 
the long list of those who made the book (pages v, vi, lv and Ivi). It includes 
the names of the majority of those who are prominently before the Country as 
experts in the many related fields. 

Recently the Committee of Revision called upon the research workers of the 
Country to assist in solving many unsolved pharmacopeeial problems and the in- 
terest and response has been most gratifying. 

The Scope of the Pharmacopeia.—This phase of the Pharmacopeeia will always 
be of the first importance and interest. The principles underlying its determination 
were established in the First Edition and have been kept prominently before each 
committee for one hundred years. 

The first words of the Preface of the First U. S. Pharmacopoeia of 1820 show 
clearly the ideals of the founders and it could have readily been adopted as the 
guide for the Sub-Committee on Scope in the Tenth Revision. It reads, “It is the 
object of a Pharmacopceia to select from among substances which possess medicinal 
power, those, the utility of which is most fully established and best understood.” 
‘The value of a Pharmacopoeia depends upon the fidelity with which it conforms 
to the best state of medical knowledge of the day.”’ 

Still quoting from the Preface of the 1820 Pharmacopoeia we find: ‘“With a 
view of discriminating between articles of decided reputation or general use, 
and those, the claims of which are of a more uncertain kind, the Convention de- 
termined to refer to a secondary list, such substances as were deemed of secondary 
or doubtful efficiency, retaining only on the principle list articles which might be 
considered of standard character.” 

Such was the guiding principle in 1820; let us see what was the ‘‘general 
principle’ adopted by the 1920 Convention. On page xliv, U.S. P. X, is found: 

Object and Scope of the Pharmacopawia.—The object of the Pharmacopoeia is 
to provide standards for the drugs and medicines of therapeutic usefulness or 
pharmaceutic necessity sufficiently used in medical practice throughout the United 


States and its possessions.” 
In referring to the Scope of the U. S. P. X, the statement is made in the 
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Preface (pages ix and x) that “The Sub-C ommittee on Scope—acting in accordance 
with the General Principles of the Convention—primarily decided admissions upon 
approved therapeutic value or pharmaceutical necessity.”’ 

In a recent criticism by Rusby on the Scope of the U.S. P. X this statement was 
erroneously quoted as ‘‘proved therapeutic value’’ which is an entirely different 
matter and one not at any time serving as a guide to the Sub-Committee on Scope. 

In comparing the principles of the two revisions, separated by 100 years of 
scientific progress it is gratifying to find this complete harmony in ideals and pur- 
poses between the two committees. Truly, to again quote Rusby, ‘The general 
object and function of the Pharmacopoeia are the same as they were originally, in 
spite of changes in method and detail, resulting from changed conditions.” 

One detail, resulting from changed conditions, namely, the vision of Charles 
Rice in establishing the NATIONAL FORMULARY, and the passage of the National 
Food and Drugs Act, in 1906, has in 1920 placed the equivalent of the secondary 
list of the first Pharmacopoeia in the NATIONAL FORMULARY, which leaves the 
Pharmacopeeia free to keep pace with the current medical sciences and stand 
as the combined medical and pharmaceutical representative of our modern materia 
medica. 

To make this relationship more perfect, as the two books are now linked by the 
law and have informally and harmoniously worked together for two decades, it 
might be possible to create officially a liaison committee, consisting of representa- 
tives from both Revision Committees, and thus more fully bring about this de- 
sirable end. 

This policy has produced a Pharmacopceia which is to-day receiving the ap- 
proval of not only the leaders in the medical and pharmaceutical sciences of the 
United States but of the world. 

These principles must stand if we are to keep the Pharmacopceia abreast 
of the tremendous advances of to-day in the protection of the health of our people. 

The past twenty-five years have been evolutionary in their study and use of 
drugs in the treatment of diseases but the value of many substances is now fully 
established through combined clinical, pharmacologic and biochemical evidence 
and a new confidence is being developed, based upon a scientific foundation. ‘The 
Pharmacopeeia of the United States should “‘conform to the best state of medical 
knowledge of the day,”’ to again quote the U.S. P. 1820, and should therefore closely 
follow the wisest and latest developments in the treatment of disease. 

In reaching decisions on Scope the Sub-Committee adopted a systematic and 
conscientious policy. Its personnel consisted of the seventeen members of the Re- 
vision Committee nominated by the medical members of the Convention, also the 
President of the Convention, and in addition, Messrs. Beringer, LaWall and Seltzer. 

The Sub-Committee members in personal conference immediately considered 
all articles official in the U. S. P. IX and unanimously accepted about 500 titles. 
The remaining titles were then studied in related groups, their merits or demerits 
discussed, information collected by questionnaires or from literature and a decision 
finally reached, by vote. ‘The list of proposed deletions were then published in the 
medical and pharmaceutical press and all comments or criticisms received were 


published in the official Circulars. 
A feature of the agreement on Scope, in the General Committee, was that all 
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objections to the decisions of the Sub-Committee on Scope would be reviewed by a 
‘Referee Committee on Scope’ which was to consist of all physicians on the 
General Committee, a total of 21. 

Every decision concerning which there had been any unfavorable comment, 
with the recopied criticism in full accompanied by the author’s name, was placed 
before this Referee Committee on Scope and a vote taken for reconsideration. 

If at least 5 votes out of the 21 were cast for reconsideration, the title was to 
be carefully reviewed and discussed and again voted upon. Out of the 133 titles 
reviewed, 49 received 5 or more votes for reconsideration. After sufficient time 
for discussion and study a new vote was taken. This resulted in ten additional 
titles being admitted tothe U.S. P. X. The work of this Referee Committee alone 
covered about 150 pages of Circulars and extended over two and one-half years. 

The work of the original Sub-Committee on Scope was continued for almost five 
years and called for over 400 pages of Circulars. These official Circulars are avail- 
able in many parts of the Country and copies have been filed in the National 
Museum at Washington, the Medical Section and with the office of the Secretary 
of the A. Pu. A. and anyone who is interested in the reasons for decisions on this 
important question is invited to study these original documents where much will be 
found which is illuminating. 

If errors of detail have inadvertently crept into the decisions on Scope, as is 
quite possible, these must be corrected. 

A valuable confirmation of the work of the Sub-Committee on Scope has just 
been published in the report of the Commonwealth Fund on “Basic Material for a 
Pharmaceutical Curriculum.”’ 

This study of 17,577 modern prescriptions from every section of the United 
States and representing 40,610 individual items, establishes evidence which will be 
a surprise to many, namely that of all ingredients used by physicians in these pre- 
scriptions, 74.29 per cent were official in the U. S. P. IX, 7.19 per cent were from 
the NATIONAL FORMULARY IV, 10.29 per cent were proprietary and 8.23 per cent 
were not now standardized but mostly from one of the former U. S. P. or N. F. 

A study of the U. S. P. X shows that about 72 per cent of the substances 
prescribed are now official, about 2'/: per cent being among those titles deleted. 

One hundred and ninety-one articles official in the U. S. P. [X were not ad- 
mitted to the U. S. P. X. The Commonwealth report gives valuable facts with 
reference to these. In the more than 17,000 prescriptions carefully analyzed 98 
of these deleted articles were not once prescribed, 29 others were called for 1 or ? 
times, 16 of the titles were prescribed 3 fo 5 times and 22 six to ten times. ‘The re- 


maining 27 titles are listed below: 
(Times prescribed.) 


ees Teeter TRE |. oo cs on i gs cab bese ena av aon 26 
Acidum Nitrohydrochloricum Dilutum.......................4.. 42 
xo 5 Sle 2s dina ¢ hates 65 0x ten See ote hee see ee 32 
pO EE Cr Oe eT ee er: 
Camphor Monobromata.... . iS ieee ie kes esi Sb bee See aes 64 
Sh osc tivins vue gba «sik s.6te coin db ck + kan eae a 101 
Diacetylmorphina......... eee Yee ride ie eek. ears oem 45 
Diacetylmorphine Hydrochloridum...................0seeeceees 101 


(These two substances were first admitted but later 
deleted on legal grounds) 
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Extractum Ergote (the Flindextract was retained)........ i) 22 
Extractum Gentiane (the Compound Tincture was retained)....... 25 
Extractum Hydrastis (the Fluidextract was retained)............. 11 
Extractum Opii (powdered Opium and the Tincture were retained). 27 
Fluidextractum Viburni Prunifolii.................. ......... ; 13 
NR lhc, eS Pu ban aly titteay Urs ale obi a Spee ukted 13 
Quininz Salicylas (nine quinines were retained).................. 17 
ie ing. soe Sa Ut bhiea iafdiation 0 Hb. sco A Edie Si aa 11 
Strontii Bromidum (four bromides were retained).......... =. 78 
Strychnina (two strychninine salts were retained)...... et 11 
SSE AE Ey ee tae 49 
Syrupus Hypophosphitum................. ee bg be 38 
ER ee eee ere 5 ME Ee =) a 
Tinctura Cannabis (the Fluidextract and Extract were retained)... 16 
Es DN et ne oe cue a cvalerslene o% s 43 
Tinctura Hydrastis (the Fluidextract was retained)...... 13 
Ns ale a anche ica RE RAYA oon d-be@ wee anes 28 


Scope, therefore, is one of the large research problems of the Committee of 
Revision, and physicians and pharmacists who are in a position to contribute per- 
sonal knowledge concerning the present-day use and therapeutic approval of medic- 
inal agents which are not now in the U. S. Pharmacopoeia, are earnestly urged to 
contribute such information to the work of the Committee. 





THE THEORY AND ART OF PHARMACOPQCIA REVISION; A REPLY. 
BY HORATIO C. WOOD, JR., M.D. 


In the June number of the JouRNAL appears under the above title an article 
by Dr. Rusby in which he attacks the work of the Revision Committee especially 
those operations which belong to the Sub-Committees on Scope and Nomenclature. 
As I was Chairman of the former and a member of the latter, may I be permitted to 
call attention to some of the inaccuracies in Dr. Rusby’s paper. 

It is unfortunate that he has not read the Pharmacopoeia more carefully, for 
if he had done so, he would have been spared the chagrin of condemning the Com- 
mittee for deeds which it never committed. For example, he accuses us of having 
deleted oil of chenopodium without sufficient justification; as a matter of fact this 
drug was admitted into the U.S. P. X. He deems very unfortunate the ‘‘relega- 
tion of Rhamnus Purshiana which is purely Latin to serve as the official English 
title;’’ whereas the adopted English title is Cascara Sagrada, Rhamnus Purshiana 
being given as a synonym for the Latin name. Most unfortunate of all his mis- 
quotations, however, is the statement that we rejected all ‘‘articles unless their 
therapeutical usefulness has been proved.’’ Such a principle was never suggested 
in the work of the Sub-Committee on Scope and, I feel sure, if it had been would 
have been regarded by most of the members as a ridiculous proposition. Appar- 
ently Dr. Rusby’s mistake in this connection has arisen from a careless reading of 
the preface (see page x of the U. S. P.) in which occurs the statement that this 
Sub-Committee “primarily decided admissions upon approved therapeutical value.’’ 
There is a vast difference between the meanings of the words “‘proved”’ and ‘‘ap- 

proved,” 
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Dr. Rusby states that we have departed from the original principles of the 
Pharmacopoeia by substituting ‘‘two totally different and wholly unjustifiable ob- 
jects, (a) the recommending to the medical profession of those medicines which a 
certain number of medical men on the Committee of Revision thought should be used, 
and ()) the creation of a false belief especially in any foreign countries that those 
not admitted are not used here.’’ ‘The second of these ‘‘objects”’ isludicrous. The 
Committee had no desire to create in foreign countries any sort of a belief concern- 
ing the drugs that are used in this one. It never entered the head of any member 
of the Committee to consider what foreigners would think of American medical 
practice; the U. S. Pharmacopeeia is made for Americans, not for Europeans. 

As regards the first of these asserted objects, while I do not believe the Com- 
mittee had any desire to pose as an arbiter medicamentarium, I do take positive 
exception to Dr. Rusby’s dictum that only insufficient use can justify the exclusion 
of adrug. If he had taken the trouble to consult the first edition of the Pharma- 
copeeia, published in 1820, he would have found in it the expression that the pur- 
pose of the Pharmacopoeia was to select from among the substances used in medi- 
cine, those remedies which are most worthy of medical employment. It is Dr. 
Rusby, and not the Committee of Revision, who is attempting to introduce a new 
principle into Pharmacopoeia revision. 

I may add in this connection that since the appearance of the Charters’ 
Report on pharmaceutical education, I feel more than ever convinced that the 
decisions of the Sub-Committee on Scope represented, with a surprising accuracy, 
the practice of the great majority of American physicians. 

By inference Dr. Rusby has placed the Sub-Committee on Scope among that 
group of people who are led astray by regarding the NATIONAL FORMULARY as 
dumping ground for drugs that are not considered eligible for the Pharmacopeeia. 
While of course the members of the Sub-Committee on Scope realized that as a 
matter of fact the N. F. would likely take up certain of the drugs that were dis- 
missed from the U. S. P., the probability of such action was not regarded as ger- 
mane to the Committee’s duties and I doubt whether any member’s vote was in- 
fluenced by such an idea. In the example which he quotes, namely, the deletion 
of physostigma, it was certainly not the case; the drug was deleted because it was 
regarded as inferior to the alkaloid (which was retained), and it is certainly not 
widely used at the present time. 

I have not attempted to argue the justice of Dr. Rusby’s view that the Sub- 
Committee should do nothing more than collect statistics as to whether “25% or 
more of the drug stores in the United States’’ carry certain medicinal articles, 
although I confess that such a conception of the duties of this Committee seem to 
me to be rather naive. The 1920 Convention, in the first paragraph of general 
principles adopted, empowered the committee to admit “drugs and medicines of 
therapeutic usefulness or pharmaceutical necessity’’ and the Committee of Re- 
vision was of course bound by the actions of the Convention. I might say, 
however, that if the functions of the Sub-Committee on Scope were limited to 
collecting data concerning drug-store merchandise it would be far more appropriate 
to put statisticians, rather than physicians, on the Revision Committee. 











SCIENTIFIC SECTION 
DERMOGRAPHIA: DERMOGRAPHIC TESTS AND OBSERVATIONS.* 


BY ALBERT SCHNEIDER, M.D., PH.D. 


Dermographia alba indicates adrenal hypo-function whereas dermographia 
rubra indicates adrenal hyper-function. Somewhat over sixty per cent of a group 
of 93 students showed endocrinal imbalance according to the two tests mentioned 
and including the Goetch test for thyroid hyperactivity. 


Dermographia or skin writing has been observed for some time but it is only 
within recent years that any attempt has been made to explain its significance. 
Three kinds of dermographia have been described: Dermographia alba, dermo- 
graphia rubra and dermographia elevata. ‘These skin graphs are mechanically elic- 
ited and are not to be confused with the usual skin reactions due to the introduc- 
tion of proteids. 

Nothing definite can at this time be stated as to the exact nerve control of 
dermographia, excepting that the indications are that they are reflex in nature 
and that they are under the control of the augmentory sympathetic division of 
the parasympathetic system (vaso-dermal system). The innervation of dermo- 
graphia alba and of dermographia rubra is apparently antagonistic. Dermographia 
elevata appears to be governed by the pilomoter nerve supply. 

Dermographic reactions are the result of capillary disturbances but no satis- 
factory explanations have as yet been offered as to why and how they are pro- 
duced. ‘They apparently depend upon disturbances of endocrinal function ; dermo- 
graphia alba apparently being caused by adrenal hypo-function, whereas dermo- 
graphia rubra indicates adrenal hyper-function. In dermographia alba the cap- 
illaries are reduced in diameter with a resultant blanching of the skin areas affected, 
whereas in dermographia rubra the capillaries are much enlarged. Dermographia 
is apparently not emotionally attuned although there appears to be some simi- 
larity between emotionally produced pallor and dermographia alba, and blushing 
and dermographia rubra, while dermographia elevata appears to bear some kinship 
to gooseflesh. For further information the recent medical literature must be con- 
sulted. (Goldschneider und Hohn. ‘‘Ueber Dermographia.”’ Deutsche medizinische 
Wochenschrift. Nos. 11, 12, 13, 1925. This article also contains a fairly complete 
citation of literature.) 

Each of a group of 115 students was asked to make the following tests at 
home, preferably several hours after the evening meal, or just before retiring for 
the night; record the results and submit a report of the findings. Fifteen students 
failed to submit acceptable reports of findings. 

1. After resting quietly for half an hour, or longer (reading and studying 
is permissible), draw the end of a fountain pen (end of the barrel, not the writing 
pen) or a hard rubber rod, or the end of a tooth brush handle, or the broad side of 
the finger nail, over the flexor surface of the forearm, for a distance of ten or more 
inches, stroking slowly and deliberately, using rather gentle pressure. Draw par- 
allel and cross lines, a triangle or square, a letter, a word, a circle or other pattern 
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design, etc. The skin reaction (paling, reddening) which appears in the wake 
of the stroke, at once vanishes. From eight to twelve seconds later a distinct 
white line will appear in the exact path of the rod and will endure for several min- 
utes, to again slowly disappear in the course of from ten to fifteen minutes. The 
lines will promptly disappear on brisk rubbing with a towel or with the palm of 
the hand. If the skin is first briskly rubbed, or after active physical exercise, 
the white dermograph cannot be elicited for some time after. ‘The lines will show 
much more distinctly in dimmed indirect lighting and viewed at an angle. 

2. If the skin is not rubbed, the dermographia alba can be elicited an indef- 
inite number of times, on flexor surface of forearm, on upper chest region, on fore- 
head, on lower leg and on abdominal surface; but not at all or only indistinctly 
on face, on back of hand, on extensor surfaces, on upper arm and on neck. On 
the other hand, the red dermograph is most readily developed on upper arm (over 
the region of the biceps muscle). Pass the back of the finger nails (broadside, 
not edge) of the right hand rapidly and firmly, with a down stroke, over the up- 
per arm, and the red streaks will appear almost at once to endure for several min- 
utes and longer. Dermographia rubra is accompanied by an elevation of the skin 
area involved, whereas dermographia alba shows a slight skin depression. 

3. Record the character of the reaction (white, red, elevated), the time of 
the onset of the reaction, and the duration of the reaction, and draw a skin area 
map indicating the location of the reactions; and also a statement of additional 
signs of disturbances of the ductless glands. The following tests may be tried: 

1. Sergent’s Test for Adrenal Insufficiency.—Allow the patient to lie in bed 
quietly for from one-quarter to one-half hour, lightly covered. By means of the 
finger nail, or a fountain pen handle, draw a square or lines about the umbilicus. 
If the adrenal glands are inactive, pale white lines will appear in the path of the 
strokes. ‘The lines gradually widen to again disappear. The lines must not be 
preceded nor be followed by redness. This is nothing more than the usual dermo- 
graphia alba above described. 

2. Goetch’s Test for Thyroid Hyperactivity—Inject one drop of a 1-4000 
solution of adrenalin hydrochloride intradermally. A pale white area appears 
about the site of the injection, surrounded by an areola of red, if the subject 
tested has hyperthyroidism. Frequently the erector muscles in the area injected 
will show tiny elevations, resembling gooseflesh. If the thyroid function is up 
to normal, the pallor at the site of the injection is alight and evanescent, and there 
is scarcely any reddening. A positive reaction will endure for from one to twenty- 
four hours, whereas in normal thyroid function the pale spot will usually disappear 
within half an hour. 

Instead of making intradermal injections of adrenalin, the von Pirquet scar- 
ifier may be used. Cleanse skin area with a little alcohol; place a droplet of the 
adrenalin solution on the cleaned skin area and introduce it intradermally by a 
twirl or two of the scarifier. 


SUMMARY. 


The so-called Sergent test for adrenal insufficiency is nothing more nor less 
than the dermographia alba reaction above described and as such has therefore 
no special significance and may be canceled for the general white line reactions. 
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Dermographia alba indicates adrenal insufficiency, and dermographia rubra indi- 
cates adrenal hyperactivity, and the Goetch test reaction indicates thyroid hyper- 
activity. The results of the three tests made on 93 students, with age ranges 
from 20 to 38 years, were as follows: 


Tests. Positive. Negative. Per cent. 
Goetch 19 74 20.40 
D. alba 16 77 17.20 
D. rubra 26 57 28.00 


Eight students showed a positive Goetch reaction combined with dermo- 
graphia rubra, while only four showed a positive Goetch with dermographia alba, 
which would indicate that hyperactivity of the thyroids is more frequently asso- 
ciated with hyperactivity of the adrenals. Only 34.40 per cent of the students 
tested for the three reactions showed entirely negative results, which would indi- 
cate that endocrinal imbalance is even more common than is generally supposed. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON DIGITALIS ACTION.* 


BY ALBERT SCHNEIDER, M.D., PH.D. 


Pulse rate reduction is utilized as a measure of Digitalis action and of dosage. 


The following subjective tests on digitalis action were made by students of 
North Pacific College of Oregon, class in laboratory pharmacology. ‘The pur- 
poses of the tests were as follows: 

1. To determine if the pulse rate reduction in man, due to digitalis action, 
is uniform, and whether such reaction might serve as a measure of digitalis action 
and as a guide to digitalis dosage. 

2. Does the simultaneous administration of digitalis and of calcium (lac- 
tate) increase and stabilize digitalis action? 

3. Data regarding the rate of deterioration of digitalis leaf. 

The infusion of digitalis was used in all of the tests, made from the crushed 
leaf of a one-pound can of ‘‘Allen’s selected leaves of Digitalis purpurea grown 
in England (Stafford Allen and Sons, London, imported by Lehn and Fink, N. Y.). 
According to the label, this lot of leaf was assayed on July 19, 1923, with a 
M. L. D. of 0.0004 to 0.0005 Gm. per Gm. of body weight of frogs, and was there- 
fore (using the average figure, 0.00045) about 25 per cent above standard strength. 
The leaf was again assayed (by the one-hour frog method) in the pharmacologic 
laboratories of North Pacific College of Oregon, on April 5, 1926, nearly three 
vears later (2 years, 9 months, 16 days), and found to be about 8 per cent below 
U.S. P. standard; the leaf therefore lost about 33 per cent of its original strength 
within the period of time mentioned. 

The infusion was made according to the U. S. P. directions, excepting that 
the aromatic oil was omitted. Each student received 0.1 cc. of the freshly pre- 
pared infusion per kilo of body weight, making suitable allowance for clothing 
(about 6 pounds). The following were exempted from the tests: 
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1 Bradycardia cases, or those with a pulse rate below 60 per minute. 

2. Students with irregular pulse. 

3. Students with variable pulse rate. 

The tests were made by seventy students and two of the instructors, and 
repeated after an interval of two weeks. In the first test the infusion was given, 
without calcium, each student being instructed to take about 250 cc. of water with 
the infusion. The average normal pulse rate was ascertained just before taking 
the digitalis, and since these students had made pulse rate counts on previous 
occasions, they were unable to obtain a fairly accurate laboratory condition 
average, about one hour after meals. Thirty minutes after taking the digitalis 
they again counted the pulse rate and repeated these counts at intervals of ten to 
fifteen minutes, over a period of one hour and longer. 

The results of the first group test (digitalis without lime), may be summar- 
ized as follows: 


1. In about twelve per cent of the cases, the change in pulse rate was very slight and the 
results were rated as negative. 

2. About two per cent showed an increase in pulse rate, instead of a reduction. 

3. About two per cent showed results which were so variable as to be considered valueless. 

4. About 84 per cent showed a decrease in pulse rate, ranging from 3 per cent to 15.6 
per cent, or an average of 9 per cent reduction. In the great majority of cases, the maximum 
reduction in rate developed within one hour after taking the infusion, and in most cases the re- 
turn to normal began from one to two hours after taking. 


The results of the second tests, made by the same students several weeks 
after the first test (digitalis infusion with 3 grains of calcium lactate), may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. In three per cent of the cases there was a rise in pulse rate. 

2. About two per cent showed results which were not usable. 

3. Ninety-five per cent showed a reduction in pulse rate ranging from 3.7 per cent to 
30 per cent, with an average rate reduction of 10.41 per cent, the rate reduction beginning within 
30 minutes after taking, and in some of the cases, the return to normal did not begin for from 
three to eight hours, and longer, after taking. 


The following is a summarization of the digitalis action tests: 

1. Calcium increases and stabilizes digitalis action. Digitalis should be 
combined with calcium. 

2. Age modifies digitalis action. Students with age ranges from 19 to 21 
years inclusive, showed an average pulse rate reduction of 11.4 per cent, whereas 
students with an age range from 28 to 30 years showed an average reduction of 
8.94 per cent. 

3. Variation in body weight apparently does not markedly modify pulse 
rate reduction due to digitalis action, at least not when the dosage is according 
to body weight. The average per cent rate reduction for weights from 160 to 
190 pounds was 9.92 per cent; and for weights from 135 to 160 pounds, it was 
9.30 per cent. 

4. A small percentage of persons apparently show an increase in pulse rate 
following digitalis administration, even when combined with calcium. 

5. The limited number of observations made would indicate that digitalis 
does not influence an irregular heart. 
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6. The tests indicate that the pulse rate reduction would serve as a guide 
to the therapeutic action of digitalis in cardiac cases, and also as a guide to dosage. 

7. Well dried and well kept digitalis leaf apparently does not lose much more 
than eight to ten per cent of its action within one year of time. ‘This has been 
varified in other samples of digitalis. However, badly cured and badly kept leaf 
loses its strength rapidly. 

8. A full strength infusion of digitalis leaf, when given in doses of 0.1 cc. 
per kilo of body weight, should cause an average percentage reduction in pulse 
rate of 10. There is, however, considerable individual variation in the rate of re- 
duction as was shown in the tests above outlined. 

It was intended to also note the influence of digitalis action on blood pres- 
sure but press of time did not allow this. In another year the tests will be re- 
peated, including observations on blood pressure. 





RESPIRATION TEST AS A POSSIBLE SUBSTITUTE FOR THE USUAL 
BASAL RATE DETERMINATIONS. * 


BY ALBERT SCHNEIDER, M.D., PH.D. 


The author presents that the breath-holding power or capacity, in seconds with 
lungs deflated, under basal rate conditions, yields results which harmonize closely 
with the results obtained by means of the metabolors. 


Within recent years physicians have given much attention to what is gen- 
erally known as the basal metabolism rate determinations. In a general way 
the basal rate of oxygen metabolism in the living tissues is the minimal rate or 
that rate of oxygen consumption which will just maintain life, which will just 
continue the vital functions. To the physician it means the lowest rate of metab- 
olism which is obtainable under conditions which can be met in practice. In 
hospital practice, the patient whose basal metabolism is to be taken, is instructed 
to omit the evening meal, and the conditions for a good night’s sleep are provided 
and the basal rate determination is made in the morning before any exercise has 
been taken and before the morning meal. In private practice these requirements 
cannot always be met. The trip to the office of the physician entails a certain 
amount of exercise, even though the most suitable conveyance is provided, with 
the result that the test made in no wise indicates a basal rate or anything approx- 
imating such a rate. It would appear desirable that for office-practice conditions 
a different method should be agreed upon so that the results by physicians engaged 
in general practice might in a measure harmonize. 

The value of the basal rate tests are perhaps over-estimated. That the tests 
have considerable diagnostic value cannot be denied, and they are also of great value 
in dietetics. ‘The results of the tests are perhaps of far greater interest and value 
to the physiologist, the pharmacologist and the dietitian, than they are to the 
practicing physician. It is also true that when physicians are better informed as re- 
gards diet and dieting in disease, they will be able to make better and more ex- 


tended use of the metabolors. 
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The rate at which oxygen is consumed by the tissue cells depends upon a 
variety of factors. During exercises, after a meal, during emotional disturbances 
of an exciting nature and during fevers, the oxygen metabolism is greatly increased. 
Under conditions of health it reaches its lowest level after a prolonged period of 
rest and quietude, as for example after a night’s sound sleep, with the omission of 
the evening meal. Under such rest conditions, the results of an army of observ- 
ers have been summarized and recorded and we now have fairly reliable tables 
of basal metabolism averages. It was early noted that the normal metabolic 
rate is approximately proportional to the skin surface area, and again the surface 
area is known to be approximately proportional to height and body weight. It 
was furthermore noted that basal metabolism is quite uniformly influenced by 
age, by the atmospheric barometric pressure, and also by the atmospheric mois- 
ture. There are tables of corrections for the following: 


1. Barometric pressure. ‘Temperature. 4. Sex. 
2. Surface exposure of the body. 5. Amount and kind of food ingested. 
3. Height and weight. 6. Bodily state and condition 


7. Diseases, etc 


It is generally agreed by experienced metabolists that the basal rate should 
not fall more than ten per cent below the normal, nor rise much more than ten 
per cent above the normal (normal standards by DuBois) in health; so that 
+10 and —10 per cent may be considered the extreme ranges fromthe norm. One 
degree (F) of fever adds about 7.2 per cent to the metabolic rate, and any marked 


rise in the metabolic rate suggests fever. 
The metabolic test, as made by means of any first class apparatus, depends 


upon the following: 


1. Determining the volume of oxygen consumed (metabolized) in the body, after rest 
and abstinence from a meal or two, during one hour of time. The actual time of a test is as a 
rule not over six or seven minutes, but the oxygen consumption is figured per hour. 

2. For making the test, a suitable apparatus is required, consisting of an oxygen tank, 
a soda-lime container for absorbing the CO, exhaled from the lungs, a recording device for indi- 
cating the amount of oxygen consumed each minute and each tenth of a minute, a barometer, 
record sheets. 

Whether the metabolor cylinder contains pure oxygen or a mixture of air and oxygen, 
is believed to be of little influence on the tests results, as the only gas taken out of the mixture 
during respiration is oxygen, the nitrogen contained being returned to the cylinder while the ex- 
haled CO, is taken up by the soda-lime. It may also be assumed that the volume of the residual 
air in the lungs at the beginning of the test is about equal to the air residuum at the end of the 
test. Therefore, the volume reduction of the contents of the cylinder is equal to the volume of 
One test condition must always be met, namely the cylin- 


the oxygen consumed during the test. 
It is also be- 


der must have enough oxygen to supply the basal needs of the cells during the test. 
lieved to be important that the gases in the cylinder be well mixed before the test begins and 
during the test. Small electrically driven motor mixers are supplied with some machines for that 
purpose. Some authorities hold the opinion that the mechanical mixing is non-essential. 


The following is the approximate composition of inspired and of expired air: 


Constituents. Inspired air. Expired air. 
Oxygen 20.96 vol. per cent 16.03 vol. per cent 
Nitrogen 79.00 vol. per cent 79.00 vol. per cent 
CO, 0.04 vol. per cent 4.40 vol. per cent 
Variable Saturated 


Water vapor 
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The volume of the air exhaled is somewhat less than the volume of the air inhaled, due to 
the fact that a portion of the oxygen absorbed is not returned as CO.. The ratio of the CO, 
exhaled and the O absorbed is known as the “respiratory quotient,’’ stated thus: 


ae = Respiratory quotient = ae’ = 0.8 to 0.9. 

For class demonstration purposes a home-made metabolor may be constructed 
from a wet spirometer. Each student should be supplied with a book of in- 
structions for using the metabolic apparatus. The instructions supplied by 
manufacturers will serve the purpose very well. 

Some physicians question the clinical importance or value of the basal me- 
tabolism determinations and suggest that the results of the vital capacity and 
the breath-holding capacity tests give equally useful information regarding the 
oxygen metabolizing power of the blood and tissue cells. In fact it is as a rule 
recommended that at the termination of each metabolic rate test, the vital capacity 
be also taken, and in many of the metabolic rate appliances are equipped accord- 
ingly. 

Naturally, the class-room tests, in which students serve as test subjects, are 
not made under clinical bed-side or hospital conditions and the results do not 
show the basal rate of oxygen consumption. Each student test requires five to 
seven minutes of time and three or four students should be tested at one labora- 
tory period and the results compared and explained by the instructor. The dem- 
onstrations will give the student an introduction into the clinical use of the basal 


metabolism apparatus. 
The following experimental observations are to be made by all of the students. 


1. In the morning immediately upon rising and before any exercise of any kind has been 
taken, do the following; in the sitting posture: 

(a) Determine the breath-holding capacity, in seconds, with lungs in maximum expansion. 

(b) Determine the breath-holding capacity, in seconds, with lungs deflated to the maxi- 
mum degree. 

Do (a) and (6) three times at intervals of five minutes, always in the same sequence). 
Represent the average of (a) by F, and the average of (b) by E.  (F for “‘full,’’ and E for “empty."’) 

2. Immediately after completing (a) and (5), the vital capacity in (cubic inches or cc.) 
should be taken by means of the wet spirometer. Fill lungs to the maximum capacity and exhale 
into the wet spirometer, emptying lungs to the maximum degree. Since spirometers are not 
available at the home, the student should determine his vital capacity at the laboratory imme- 
diately upon arrival at the college, and before a morning meal has been taken. Ride to college 
and rest (lying down or sitting in chair) for 30 minutes at the laboratory before taking the vital 
capacity. Represent vital capacity by V. 

In making the F tests, three distinct physical sensations are felt, as follows: 

1. A feeling of discomfort due to the chest expansion. This feeling endures for from 10 
to 15 seconds. 

2. Feeling of comfort stage, as the chest pressure is lessened due to the absorption of 
O, reducing the volume of gas in the lungs. This sensation endures for 20 to 30 seconds. 

3. Gradually the discomfort due to O hunger develops, which sensation increases in 
severity until it cannot be borne any longer and the chest is emptied. 

In making the E test, the initial sensation (after: maximum chest deflation) is one of com- 
parative comfort, but this is soon followed (in from 10 to 20 seconds) by the rapidly increasing 
O hunger discomfort and ends in a deep inspiratory movement. 

In the F and also E tests, the CO, of metabolic origin remains in the lungs, but it has not 
been determined what effect the gradually accumulating CO, may have on the respiratory ex- 
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change of O and CO,. A small amount of the accumulating CO, is no doubt again absorbed into 


the circulation. 
If V is high and F also high (in seconds), that indicates a normal condition and that the 


exchange of gases between blood and lungs (O and CO) is good or normal. 
If V is high and F low (that is, the time in seconds short), that is an indication that the gas 
exchange (O and CO,) is rapid and suggests increased tissue metabolism, as in fever, in hyper- 


thyroidism and in hyper-activity of the adrenals. 
V low and F high (time in seconds long), suggests reduced metabolism, as in sub-normal 


temperature, in hypo-thyroidism and in adrenal insufficiency. 


Exercise shortens the E period markedly, and conversely rest lengthens the 
period, up to a certain definite limit, after which it again shortens, as the tissue 
oxygen supply gradually becomes exhausted. The variations in the E time, due 
to personal differences in the self-imposed respiratory stress limitations, are also 
considerable, but this factor is of comparatively little consequence in individual 
determinations. The instructions to the subjects are to “hold on’’ to the limits 
of reasonable endurance or self-punishment, and to administer the same degree 
of self-punishment in all of the tests. ; 

E high (in seconds) means a low or rather retarded or slow oxygen metabolism. 
As the oxygen metabolism increases, the E period decreases, but a short E period 
also indicates a low oxygen reserve in the system. During violent exercise, in high 
fevers, and after drug action (thyroid extract), the E period is greatly reduced. 
For adult males ranging in age from 25 to 30 years, and in weight from 150 to 160 
pounds, the average period for E may be given as 25 seconds, provided the tests 
are made approximately under basal rate conditions, with an allowance of 10 to 
30 per cent above and below that figure. 

E is proportional to the available residual blood and tissue oxygen, and should 
therefore be and in all probability is proportional to the basal metabolism rate. E 
is therefore probably a measure of basal metabolism. 

The relationship of V (vital capacity), F (breath-holding capacity with lungs 
expended), B (basal metabolism rate), and E (breath-holding capacity with 
lungs deflated), might be stated as follows: 


V:F::B:E. 
We may suppose the following example: Another case might be: 
V = 5000 cc. of air. V = 4000 cc. 
F = 70 seconds. F = 50 seconds. 
B = 2000 cc. of oxygen per hour. B = 1200 cc. 
F = 28 seconds. E = 15 seconds. 


or, the proportion could be stated as follows: 
V:B: :F:E. 


E like B is influenced by barometric pressure, by height and weight, area of 
body surface, age and sex, and suitable corrections must be made for these factors. 
After a sufficient number of comparative tests shall have been made, it may then 
be possible to state E in terms relative to B, and we may then substitute the sim- 
ple E test for the cumbersome, annoying and expensive metabolic rate determi- 
nations. ‘The ratio of F to E is the vital or respiratory ratio, and normally F: 
: :3:1.E A ratio of 2:1 would indicate a weak or low respiratory range, and a 
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ration of 1.5:1, and less indicates a very serious respiratory disturbance. Cer- 
tain drugs, as strychnine and digitalis, increase the ratio to 4:1 and even higher. 
The following are some averages for E based on body weight (ages from 22 


to 30): 


190 Ibs., E = 19 seconds. 150 Ibs., E = 26 seconds. 
180 lbs., E = 20 seconds. 135 lbs., E = 29 seconds. 
170 lbs., E = 23 seconds. 130 Ibs., E = 30 seconds. 


F increases somewhat with age, at least in the age ranges from 20 to 35 years, 
while E. decreases in about the same ratio, but since advance in years also brings 
some increase in body surface area, such decrease in E may be essentially due to 
that factor rather than to any advance in years. Vital capacity is proportional 


to height rather than weight. 
The percentage of CO, in normal air, in vitiated air, in air exhaled from the 


lungs after the tests above outlined, etc., may be determined by the Angus Smith 


method, as follows: 

1. The required alkaline solution is prepared as follows: Dissolve exactly 2.409 Gm. of 
pure sodium carbonate (free from water of crystallization) in one liter of boiled distilled water. 
This is the stock solution and is to be kept in a well-filled bottle, tightly corked. 

2. Each cc. of the stock solution will neutralize one cc. of CO:. For making tests use 
about ten cc. of the stock solution, dilute to 100 cc., and add a drop or two of a neutral alcoholic 
solution of phenolpthalein. If the CO, content of a gas is high, and the gas container small, it 
may be desirable not to use the dilution of 1-10. 

3. Use 1000-cc., or 500-cc. flasks, or even 250-cc. flasks, in special cases, fill with water, 
close with perforated rubber stopper, carrying an air intake tube which extends to the bottom 
of the container, and an outflow opening or tube. The air intake tube has a rubber tube with 
mouthpiece attached. Invert the water-filled container over water, and breathe into the intake 
tube until all of the water is replaced by the expired air; clamp off the intake rubber tube and 
plug the other opening with a piece of glass rod or closed tubing. 

4. Enough of the test solution (diluted or not diluted as may be required) is introduced 
into the flask or container to just neutralize the liquid after thorough shaking. Add small quanti- 
ties of the test solution at a time, shake thoroughly, and continue this operation until the solution 
no longer becomes decolorized and remains faintly pink. The solution is now neutral or nearly 
so. Carefully measure the volume of the solution added. 

5. The number of cc. of the solution added multiplied by the dilution factor, multiplied 
by 100, and divided by the number of cc. of the container, minus the amount of the solution added 
gives the per cent of CO, in the air tested. Examples: 


4.5 X 0.1 X 100 





= 0.09 per cent of CO.. 





500 — 4.5 
2X 0.1 100 
2. ne = 0.04 per cent of COr. 
= 12.04 t of CO: 
3. ——— = 12.04 per cent o lo. 
400 — 43 ' ae 
9 X 0.1 X 100 90 
4. 1200 — 9 = i191 = 0.0755 per cent of CO». 


Laboratory tests made show that there is a rapid increase in the CO, content 
of air retained or held in the lungs for a time, up to a maximum of about 12 per 
cent. It has long been known that the CO, content of the air exhaled from the 
lungs, in the ordinary or normal or average respiratory act, of one and the same 
person, is and remains fairly constant. It is also known that this CO, content 
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varies within a limited degree (within one per cent) in different persons. With 
one person the CO, volume of expired air may be fairly constantly 4.3 per cent, 
with another person 4.45, with another, 4.26, etc. There are indications that 
the percentage of CO, in lung air is in proportion to the time lapse between the 
end of the inspiratory movement and the beginning of the expiratory movement 
and also proportional to the number of respirations per minute. These intervals 
and respiratory rates vary in different persons, and as a result there is a personal 
difference in the CO: content of the expired air. The following are some of the 
results of CO. determinations of air held in the lungs as long as possible, as in the 


F and E tests: 


11.43 per cent CO.. 13.00 per cent CO». 
12.04 per cent CO». 12.30 per cent COs. 
11.80 per cent CO». 11.80 per cent COy. 


The following tables are intended as guides and suggestions to other inves- 
tigators. Unquestionably with the accumulation of data, it will be found neces- 
sary to alter the tentative values indicated in the tables. 


TABLE I.—EXAMPLES OF DaTA USED IN THE RESPIRATION TESTS. 


*1. %3., *3. 
Basal 
Age Weight Height 7. & F E requirement Area 
(years). (pounds). (inches). (cu. in.). (sec.). (sec.). (calories). sq. m.,). P-M. 

38 160 69 258 58 20 1790 SS ale ee 
35 140 67'/2 213 50 20 1630 1.70 32.40 
32 162 72 268 46 22 1800 ie; Oy 
30 150 68 272 120 29 1680 1.82 34.50 
29 180 71'/. 250 75 25 1870 - Si 
25 130 65'/2 218 65 31 1640 1.63 34.40 
23 185 72 268 63 33 1970 2.04 30.00 
22 147 69'/> 245 66 37 1690 1.72 34.00 
21 158 67 274 95 30 1690 1.82 36.30 
20 144 69!/> 244 80 35 1710 1.80 29.00 


*1 The values determined by means of the Mayo chart. 

*2 Values obtained by means of the DuBois chart. 

*3  P-M = physico-mental efficiency rating index. Figures based on the measurements 
and determinations as explained in another report. 


TABLE II.—GIVING THE NORMAL VALUES FOR E, IN SECONDS, ACCORDING TO SEX, AND AGES 
FROM 20 To 60 YEARS. 


Age (male). E. in seconds, Age (female). 
60 to 70 15 50 to 60 
50 14 45 

50 15 40 

45 16.5 35 

40 18.5 30 

35 21 25 

30 23 20 

25 25 

20 28 


TABLE III.—INDICATING CORRELATION OF E To SURFACE AREA OF Bopy. 


Area (sq. m.) high. E. in seconds. Area (sq. m.) low. 
2.20 24 33 1.77 
2.04 20 28 1.75 


2.00 13 28 1.75 
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TaBLe III.—(Continued). 


Area (sq. m.) high. E. in seconds. Area (sq. m.) low. 
1.95 22 40 1.75 
2.00 25 31 1.70 
2.05 25 30 1.70 
1.90 23 30 1.70 
1.93 26 24 1.75 
2.10 28 21 1.66 
1.90 28 24 1.74 
2.02 Averages 23.4 28.9 Averages 1.73 


TABLE IV.—TENTATIVE AVERAGE VALUES FoR E AccorpING To AGE, SEX AND SURFACE AREA, 
WITH PERCENTAGES BELOW AND ABOVE A PROPOSED NORMAL. 


Females, yrs. 44-40 39-30 29-25 ee el eee ea 
Males, yrs. 50-45 44-40 39-35 34-30 29-25 24-20 
In seconds 
Normal, E 15 18 20 23 26 28 
10 —33 (+ 30 per cent is within the normal) 
11 — 26 —39 
12 — 20 —33 — 40 
13 —13 —28 —33 
14 — 6 —22 — 30 —39 
15 0 —17 —22 —34 —40 
16 + 6 —11 — 20 — 30 — 36 
17 +13 — 5 —15 — 26 —32 
zy 18 +20 0 —10 —21 —28 —35 
2 19 +26 + 5 -— 5 —17 —24 —32 
i +33 +11 0 —13 —20 —28 
3 21 +40 +17 +5 - 8 —16 —25 
8S 22 +46 +22 +10 — 4 —12 —21 
% 23 +53 +28 +15 0 -— 8 —18 
& 24 +33 +20 + 4 — 4 —14 
a 25 +39 +22 +8 0 —10 
26 +30 +13 + 4 — 7 
27 +33 +17 + 8 — 3 
28 +40 21 +12 0 
29 +26 +16 + 3 
30 +30 +20 +7 
31 +34 +24 +10 
32 +39 +28 +14 
33 +32 +18 
34 +36 +21 
35 +40 +32 
36 +35 


The following is a summarization of the results of the tests and observations 
above outlined: 

1. ‘The indications are that E, in seconds, is a measure of the reserve tissue 
oxygen metabolism. It is a measure of the rate as well as of the amount of tissue 
oxygen metabolism. 

2. The values for E apparently harmonize with the values of the basal rate 
metabolism tests. The indications are that the E test may be substituted for 
the far more difficult and expensive metabolor tests now employed by physicians. 

3. The following factors and influences shorten the time of E, in seconds. 
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(a) Increase in body surface area. 

(b) Exercise. The time in seconds decreases rapidly with increase in physical exercise. 
(c) E, in seconds, decreases with advance in years. 

(d) Sex. Time is considerably shorter for women. 

(e) Fevers. ‘Time in seconds decreases in proportion to the increase in body temperature. 
(f) The time in seconds for E, is reduced to the maximum degree as basal rate conditions 


are approached. 
(g) Reduction in food supply and starvation shortens the time in seconds. 


(h) ‘Thyroid gland medication shortens the time in seconds. 
(7) Contrary to expectations, small doses of alcohol shorten the time in seconds con- 


siderably. Further tests should be made. 
(j) High altitudes. 
4. Factors and influences which apparently increase the time of E, in sec- 


onds: 

(a) Food. The time in seconds is markedly increased after a meal. 

(b) Rest, after exercise. (See b, above.) 

(c) Low barometric pressure. 

(d) Mental depression. ' 

(e) Phlegmatic temperament. The indications are that a so-called phlegmatic tem- 
perament is the result of a reduction in the rate of tissue oxygen consumption. 

(f) Time in seconds is apparently increased in those having sub-normal temperatures. 

5. The COs content of respiratory air is in proportion to the time that the 
air is held in the lungs, until a maximum increase is reached. The maximum CO, 
content of expired air in the tests for F and E, as above outlined, is about 12 per 
cent. 

6. Thirty per cent above and thirty per cent below the average may be con- 
sidered a normal range. These percentage ranges may prove too extreme as 
additional data are brought into the calculations. 

7. There appears to be a correlation between E and the physicomental 


rating, but the evidence is as yet inconclusive. 


THE EARTHWORM METHOD FOR TESTING SANTONIN AND 
RELATED ANTHELMINTICS.* 
BY ALBERT SCHNEIDER, M.D., PH.D. 


The author describes a modification of the Trendelenburg method. ‘The rating 
of the anthelmintics is based on the spasm producing properties of the drug, and not 
upon its toxic action. 


Santonin appears to have a specific action on the common earthworm or rain- 
worm (Lumbricus terrestris), causing the muscular tissue to undergo a tonic as 
well as clonic spasmodic contraction which endures for long periods of time. Other 
species of earthworms and also intestinal ascarids and the leeches, react in a simi- 
lar manner. ‘The spasm-inducing action is due to the lactonic nature of the drugs, 
not being elicited by the sodium salts with santonic acid nor by the oxides, hy- 
drates, or the chlorides of santonin and of related lactone compounds. This ac- 
tion is also produced by lactonic derivatives of santonin, by uncombined cumarin 
and by oil of chenopodium, and by other substances having anthelmintic prop- 





* Scientific Section, A. Pu. A., Philadelphia meeting, 1926. 
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erties. ‘The toxic action of santonin on higher animals (mammalians) is not due 
to the lactone group, but to the hydrates, oxides and chlorides of santonin. The 
vermifuge action of santonin is not in proportion to the toxic action, but is de- 
pendent upon the spasm-inciting action of the lactone element. 

According to Kiichenmeister, solutions of santonin in oil will kill ascarids 
and other vermes within several hours. Other observers apparently failed to 
get like results. In fact most of the tests of this kind appeared to indicate that 
the anthelmintic action of the various vermifuges was not due to the toxic action 
upon the parasites, but was the result of the convulsive effects produced, causing 
the worms to become detached and to be carried into the lower intestinal tract 
and finally to the exterior, by the action of the laxatives which are administered 
simultaneously. It was, however, also demonstrated that stronger solutions or 
suspensions of the anthelmintics do kill the various parasitic ascarids and other 
members of the worm group. (Paul Trendelenburg, ‘Ueber die Wirkung des 
Santonins und seiner Deribate auf die Wurmmuskulatur, und Bemerkungen zur 
Wirkung des Oleum Chenopodii.”’ Archiv fir Experimentelle Pathologie und Phar- 
makologie. 79, 190-217 (1916).) 

Santonin has a direct action on the muscle elements of the earthworm. Curare 
does not inhibit the tonic nor the clonic effects produced by this drug hence the 
action is not va the end plates, and the contractility is fully elicited after all nerve 
tissue is eliminated, hence is not of ganglionic nor of central origin. The lactonic 
nature of pilocarpine is indicated by the fact that it acts much like santonin, while 
the hydrochloride of pilocarpine is without such action. The Trendelenburg method 
of testing santonin and other vermifuges, by means of earthworm segments, is 
briefly as follows: 

1. Test Animals.—Sound earthworms (Lumbricus terrestris) are to be used. Keep in 
moist rich soil until wanted for the tests. 

2. Preparing the Muscle Strips.—Do all of the preparing in cool frog saline. -By means 
of a sharp pair of scissors, cut away the anterior portion of the worm, including the clitellum. 
Cut off segments or strips about 2 to 3 cm. long, at once transfer these to frog saline. Each strip 
is now cut open on the abdominal side, removing nerve ganglia and other tissues, leaving only the 
muscular structure which is united to the dermal tissue. These strips may be preserved in frog 
saline for several days, provided the solution is properly serated. Do not allow the temperature 
to rise above 18 degrees centigrade. 

3. The Muscle-Lever Preparation —Employ the same set-up as for a frog muscle, using 
smaller containers and lighter weights and levers. Use a slow drum so that the recording may 
continue for several hours. Allow the set-up to come to rest before beginning the tracing. 

4. Applying the Test Solutions.—Prepare a concentrated solution of santonin (also of other 
lactones) in boiling distilled water. Distilled water is to be used to prevent the possible conver- 
sion of the lactone into the chloride (the chloride of the frog saline) due to heat action. Pipette 
off or otherwise remove the frog saline from the muscle strip preparation, and replace it with the 
test solution, which after cooling may be diluted as desired. Almost at once the muscle strip 
will show a continuous spasmodic contraction which may endure for hours. Make tracings on a 
very slow drum. It will be found that weaker solutions of santonin give rise to the same quality 
of action (tonic contraction followed by a clonic action) as the stronger solutions. The only 
difference is in degree. 

If the santonin solution is replaced by frog saline, the strip again returns to the normal 
stage. After a time the santonin action can again be elicited. This distinctive reversible action 
can be developed a number of times in the same muscle strip. Santonin action can be elicited 
after the action of poisons (curara, nicotin, muscarin), as long as the dose of the poisons is sub- 
lethal. 
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The action on the earthworm muscle preparations may be summarized as 
follows: 


1. The action continues as long as the santonin solution is applied, and may endure 
without cessation for a day or longer. 

2. As soon as the santonin solution is applied, the muscle contracts markedly, and while 
in contraction shows a spasmodic action which is not rhythmical, from 4 to 10 major contractions 
per minute. There is therefore a tonic as well as clonic action, both types of spasm continuing with- 
out interruption during the entire time that the santonin is applied, and both spasms cease as 
soon as the drug is replaced by the frog saline. 

3. The tonic contraction and the clonic spasm are proportional to the concentration 
of the lactone solutions applied, and with carefully adjusted dosages it is possible to accurately 
measure the comparative anthelmintic action of the lactone group. 

4. The reversible active and rest state of the muscle preparations is entirely independent 
of the percentage strength of the test solutions applied. 

5. The change in the muscle action of the santonin group is positive, rather than negative; 
that is, increased concentrations show increased contractility rather than evidence of paralysis 
or depression. One per cent solutions of santonin in olive oil causes no symptoms of paralysiss 

6. The simultaneous application of santonin solutions and small doses of such poison. 
as nicotine, acrolein, pilocarpine and physostigmine, does not interfere with the characteristic 
reversible santonin action. Rather, these poisons increase the tonic contraction, with some lessen- 
ing of the clonic spasms. Acrolein in particular soon results in paralysis when combined with san- 
tonin and renders the reversible action irreversible; that is the paralytic action of this poison 
cannot be overcome by the santonin. Pilocarpine and physostigmine increase the tonic action 
of santonin, and when applied to muscle strips by themselves show a lesser tonic action than equal 
strength solutions of santonin, and the clonic action does not develop at all or at most only to a 
very slight degree. 

7. The above action of anthelmintics on worm muscle preparations also substantiates 
the observations made by investigators; namely, that some vermifuges when given in combination, 
apparently give rise to a summation action, similar to that following the combination of spices 
with anthelmintics. Bile also increases the action of anthelmintics. 


The Trendelenburg worm segment method as above outlined will be found 
very satisfactory provided the precautions are taken to preserve the muscular 
irritability by frog saline, eration of the saline, maintaining a uniformity low tem- 
perature, and making the muscle preparations with sharp scalpel and scissors, 
and the levers are carefully counter-weighted. The method can be greatly sim- 
plified with an increase in the accuracy of the results, by using whole sound worms. 
The use of whole worms, with tissues intact, more nearly simulates the actual 
conditions in practice. The following is an outline of the proposed method. Sound 
worms may be gathered in sufficient numbers and kept in fresh moist earth in an 
earthen jar. They will keep for many days. 

1. Place a normal earthworm in a beaker, wash away all dirt by means of hydrant water. 
Pour off the wash water and replace it with the frog saline containing a trace of calcium chloride 
(two drops to the half liter). Determine the rate of contraction and relaxation per minute, and the 
average length of the worm. Continue these observations for five minutes, or until the stationary 


shortening of the worm has developed. 

2. Pour off the saline and replace it with 5 cc. of a saturated aqueous solution of santonin. 
Note the increase in the rate and in the degree of the contractions. Note the gradual shortening 
of the worm, and the shortening of the girdle or clitellum. Continue the observations for five 
minutes. Determine the degree of the shortening as compared with the normal saline worm. 
Wait until maximum shortening has developed. 

3. Pour off the santonin solution, wash in hydrant water, replace in normal saline and note 
the gradual return to normal in length and in the rate and the degree of the contractions. (2) 
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and (3) may be repeated three or four times, to demonstrate clearly the reversibility of the san- 
tonin action. 

4. Again replace the worm in the saline solution, after having washed away the santonin 
solution. When contractions have reached the maximum in the santonin solution, add two or 
three cc. of a bile (ox gall) solution. Note the increase in the rate as well as in the degree of the 
contractions. Bile increases the action of santonin. 

5. Extract the crushed pumpkin seeds in water and test the extract on worms as above. 

6. The oleo-resin of male fern is to be dissolved in some bland oil and applied to the 
earthworms. Use varying strengths of the vermifuge and determine that strength solution which 
will cause a maximum shortening of the worm within five minutes of time, and use this as the 
standard of comparison. Also try oil of chenopodium, menthol, thymol and turpentine, dis- 
solved in oil, determining the smallest dose which will just cause the maximum shortening of ‘the 
worm and the clitellum. 


The following anthelmintics may be tried out on earthworm muscle prepara- 
tions and on the whole earthworms: 


Aspidium Cousso Dichlorbenzol Pumpkin seeds 
Chenopodium oil Spigelia Thymol Squash seeds 
Granatum Dibrombenzol Menthol Citrullus seeds 


Solutions and suspensions of the anthelmintics may be made in various media, 
as olive oil, mineral oil, solutions containing bile and bile salts with sodium bicar- 
bonate, water (fresh pumpkin and squash seeds). 

The following are suggested strength solutions of the several vermifuges and 
of other substances to be tried out on the earthworm muscle preparations or on 
whole earthworms: 


1 Oil of chenopodium, 1-500 to 1—16,000. 


2. Santonin, 1—-1000 to 1—10,000. 

3. Artemisin, 1-250 to 1—5000. 

4. Oil of chenopodium, 1-—5000 to 1-15,000. 

5. Cumarin, 1—1000 to 1—10,000. 

6. Pumpkin seed (aqueous extract), 1-500 to 1-—5000. 
7. Acrolein 1-1000 to 1—5000. 

8. Pilocarpine, 1—1000. 


—-_ 
—_— 
. 


Physostigmine, 1—1000. 

10. Salts of santonin, 1—1000 to 1—10,000. 

11. Other vermifuges. 

Varying amounts of bile, aromatic oils, extracts of spices as of capsicum, 
pepper and cubeb, may be added to the anthelmintics for the purpose of deter- 
mining the comparative activating or additive action of these substances. ‘These 
tests must be carefully checked by controls. If now the amounts of the activa- 
tors be reduced below the threshold of action when added singly, a number of such 
activators in sub-threshold doses be added to the anthelmintic, there will again 
be noted an increase in the action of the drug, suggesting a summation action of 
the activators. 

The two earthworm methods for testing anthelmintics above outlined are 
simple and can be carried out readily in pharmacologic laboratories of colleges. 
The microscopic method for testing anthelmintics, as proposed by Trendelen- 
burg, is impracticable. Teased muscle tissue of the earthworm is mounted in 
normal frog saline and the action of the anthelmintics on the muscle elements 
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observed under the low power of the compound microscope. It will, however, 
be found that the procedure invariably kills the muscle tissue even before the 
preparations are ready for observation. 


Nort Paciric COLLEGE OF OREGON, 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 
June 1926. 





SOME COLLOIDAL CHEMICAL ASPECTS OF PHARMACOGNOSY. * 
BY ANTON HOGSTAD, JR. 


Several years ago there appeared in the JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION an article by one of the younger generation of American 
pharmacognosists, namely Prof. E. Wirth, which dealt with the subject of Phar- 
macognosy, Past, Present and Future. 

The author at that time called attention to the fact that the phase of chem- 
ical Pharmacognosy was being sadly neglected for that of histological work in our 
colleges of Pharmacy, and that the chemical side of Pharmacognosy was being 
riddled by others than pharmacognosists. 

Let us ask ourselves the question ‘‘Wherein lies the value of pharmacognos- 
tical training?’’ Before same can be answered we must bear the thought in mind 
that those boys and girls who matriculate in our colleges of Pharmacy do so with 
the thought in mind that some day they hope to become retail pharmacists. The 
question would then read as follows ‘“‘Wherein lies the value of a training in Phar- 
macognosy for the retail pharmacist ?”’ 

Pharmacognosy, if separated from the work in Materia Medica proper, should 
be considered a preparatory course for that phase of Pharmacy that deals with 
the action and therapeutics of drugs. Therefore, if our colleges of Pharmacy are 
devoting some 80 per cent of the time allotted to Pharmacognosy in histological 
work, I feel that we, as pharmacognosists, have failed in our interpretation of the 
subject as well as in the fulfilment of the obligations placed upon us as phar- 
macognosists. 

There is a great deal more in chemical Pharmacognosy than the mere defi- 
nition of a constituent, perhaps with mention of its percentage. Over and beyond 
this type of Pharmacognosy, to which many attach an overabundance of histolog- 
ical work, lies the application of a pharmacognostical knowledge in later life. 
It is no easy matter to say how much to leave out in the way of this routine phase 
of Pharmacognosy, but it certainly is apparent that there is more to Pharmacog- 
nosy than this 80 per cent of histological work and a mere mention of the con- 
stituents of a drug. 

Now what has colloidal chemistry to do with this type of discussion and Phar- 
macognosy in general? ‘To the one who has followed the trend of thought in the 
realm of colloidal chemistry in relation to medicine, there is a very close relation- 
ship as I shall try and point out in the course of this paper. 

Before entering upon the discussion of this relationship, I wish hastily to re- 
view a few of the underlying principles in colloidal chemistry, which have mate- 
rially changed my viewpoint of pharmacognosy. 

* Read before Chicago Branch A. Pu. A., at the 167th meeting, May 17, 1927. 
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I presume that the majority of those present are fully acquainted with the 
underlying principles of colloidal chemistry and I shall merely make mention of 
same from a personal interpretation angle. 

The other year it was my privilege to return to the class room and laboratory 
as a student, entering upon this work with the thought in mind ‘‘What have Col- 
loids to do with drug plant constituents?’ The work as entered upon was colloidal 
chemistry from a biochemical viewpoint which is essentially Pharmacognosy, for 
both deal with the question of the cell and its varied lot of constituents. 

Within a short period of time after entering upon this course, we were intro- 
duced to the phrase ‘‘State of Matter’ rather than the ‘‘Kind of Matter.’’ ‘The 
significance of this statement did not make itself apparent to me at first and it 
was not for some time that I fully comprehended the vast significance of ‘‘State 
of Matter’’ as compared with ‘“‘Kind of Matter.” 

As a pharmacognosist or a pharmaceutical chemist, or whatever I might be 
termed, my work in the past had dealt entirely with the ‘‘Kind of Matter’’ and not 
the ‘“‘State of Matter’ so it was quite a difficult problem to shake loose from hide- 
bound principles and to see the self-same problem in a different light. To-day 
as I look back over this work in colloidal chemistry, I believe that the interpreta- 
tion of ‘‘State of Matter’ has had a greater influence on my present viewpoint 
of Pharmacognosy than any other one thing as learned throughout that year. 
To-day the living cell has assumed another aspect—it is still the same old cell but 
instead of dealing with the cell contents from the routine methods of the past in 
which “Kind of Matter’’ played the only and important réle, there is to-day the 
interpretation of ‘State of Matter’ as well. 

‘The second underlying factor in colloidal chemistry that also materially aided 
in the change of thought was that of ‘‘Particle Size.” It is true as a pharmacist 
particle size had previously been considered, wherein the question of powdered 
drugs enter as to whether the powder was a No. 60, 80 or 100 etc. This, however, 
is fat different from particle size in colloidal chemistry, where one deals with 
particles ranging from 0.001 of a micron to 0.1 of a micron. It is to be readily 
understood that particle size also played a very important réle in the proper inter- 
pretation of ‘State of Matter,’’ for the former is but a part of the latter. 

The third important underlying principle, and the last one that I shall dis- 
cuss at this time, concerned itself with that of electrical charges and the word “‘Ad- 
sorption.”’ 

As a pharmacognosist of a few years ago, adsorption played a very minor 
role in my studies and research work, but to-day I find myself face to face with 
the question of adsorption on every hand. No matter what the problem may be, 
adsorption looms up and must be duly considered at all times, whether it be that 
of staining of histological sections, study of plant constituents, action of drugs or 
what not. 

There are many other underlying principles which have influenced my work 
in Pharmacognosy, but these three will suffice for the present. Now let us look into 
some practical applications of what colloidal chemistry has to offer Pharmacognosy 
both from the angle of Pharmacognosy as such and from the angle of ‘‘Wherein 
lies the value of a pharmacognostical training for retail pharmacists?” 

As previously stated the work of the past dealing with pharmaco-chemistry 
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dealt chiefly with “‘Kind of Matter,” in which routine methods or modified routine 
methods of analysis, etc., were conducted upon the drug in question. Let uscon- 
sider for a moment the question of alkaloids. During my college days I was taught 
that alkaloids occur in plants associated with some acid, organic or inorganic, or 
as was told me that narcotine occurs free. Since those days I have taught the 
same thing that I received in the way of instruction during my college days. But 
let us pause for a moment and consider whether or not this statement is entirely 
correct. 

What do we actually know about the ‘State of Matter’ within a plant cell? 
What has literature to offer one in regard to this question as reported at the Col- 
loid Symposiums of which the fifth is about to be held at Ann Arbor, Michigan? 
Has Pharmacognosy been duly represented at these symposiums through the agency 
of outstanding papers? ‘To the one who has been in attendance as well as to the 
one who has attempted to follow colloidal literature, the pharmacognosist as such 
has fallen far short in representation, in fact it may be said that he has been absent 
in the entirety. Yet on the other hand we see investigators from all other phases 
of Science representing textiles, leather, glue, photography, insects and what not, 
and yet the pharmacognosist possessing one of the most fertile fields of colloidal 
research has failed to make his appearance. I shall not enter upon a discussion 
of why this condition exists for it is self-apparent. 

Coming back to the question of alkaloids the question comes to mind, ‘‘Does 
morphine represent the action of opium?’ From our present knowledge of the 
constituents of opium we know that it does not, for other alkaloids, such as the- 
baine, are present which will modify the action of morphine. However, the story 
does not end there, for our knowledge of the therapeutic action of opium is far 
from complete and this not only applies to opium but to belladonna, hyoscyamus, 
in fact, to most of our vegetable Materia Medica. 

This question is but one problem for the colloidal chemist working in con- 
junction with the colloidal medical research worker of the near future. Colloidal 
chemistry is rapidly changing our viewpoint of medicine, for here again adsorp- 
tion is playing a very important rdéle, as well as “State of Matter’’ and the other 
underlying principles of what has been termed ““The Twilight Zone.”’ 

Colloidal chemistry has a number of working tools to offer the pharmacogno- 
sist in the way of colloidal mills, homogenizers, dialyzers, electro-dialyzers, ultra- 
microscopes, etc. 

The four walls surrounding our present work in Pharmacognosy must be re- 
moved and in their places we must substitute bonds of applicatorial relationships, 
not only with the other departments of our own profession but with allied pro- 
fessions as well. 

The pharmacognosist should work hand in hand with the colloidal medical 
man on the question of arterio-sclerosis, which is after all an excellent case of ‘‘State 
of Matter.’ Digitalis therapy of the future must needs call in both the colloidal 
pharmacognosist and the colloidal medical man. The sum total of our present 
knowledge concerning this valuable cardiac stimulant and tonic is, I feel, but a 
drop in the bucket as compared with that which will be brought to light in the fu- 
ture, through the agency of colloidal applications. 

The question of the existence of alkaloids in plants is a problem for the in- 
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vestigator who is dealing not alone with the ‘Kind of Matter’’ but the “State of 
Matter” as well. Professor Tschirch has offered the suggestion that alkaloids 
may occur in the form of gluco-tannoid combinations, which would seem to be 
within all reason considering the general makeup of a cell as we now know it to be. 

The thought has often come to mind and no doubt many of you have faced 
the same query from time to time as to how alkaloids produce their marked phys- 
iological actions. Let us follow the course of an alkaloid when administered 
orally, and ascertain just how little we really do know about those things which 
came into existence through the work of Derosne, Sertiirner and others working 
in the realm of alkaloidal chemistry. 

Quinine on passing to the stomach is, no doubt, changed to the more soluble 
hydrochloride and possibly some dihydrochloride. But is this all? What effect 
have foods upon alkaloids? Vegetable matter we know now carries certain electrical 
charges and in the case of such materials as lettuce, or other greens, there is that 
of the negative charge. Alkaloids, positive in character, might be quite readily 
adsorbed by such materials as carry a negative charge. This thought must also 
be borne in mind in the filtering of alkaloidal materials through filter paper, for 
filter paper itself carries a negative charge to which would be adsorbed a certain 
amount of alkaloidal material in the process of filtration. Likewise in the dialysis 
or electro-dialysis of such materials, the question of the charge of the dialyzing 
membrane must always be taken into consideration, otherwise negative or erro- 
neous conclusions may be the result of the investigation. 

Well we will presume that most of the quinine remains as quinine hydro- 
chloride and is now on the way to the duodenum. But here a noted change must 
necessarily take place, for as we know the intestinal juices are alkaline in character. 
Are the alkaloids precipitated from solution? If so, how is it possible for this pre- 
cipitated alkaloidal material to be absorbed by the intestinal membranes and to 
find its way into the circulation? Does the electrical charge of the intestinal mem- 
branes play any part in the assimilation of such materials as well as in food ma- 
terials? 

Let us pass over this intricate question and note what may or may not happen 
in the blood stream. Blood as we know is slightly alkaline in character. Is this 
alkalinity sufficient to throw alkaloids out of solution? Blood cells carry certain 
electrical charges as can be demonstrated by means of electrophoretic migration. 
Are alkaloids adsorbed by blood cells? Then there is the question of the serum 
which no doubt plays a very important réle when dealing with the question of 
alkaloids. Beutner and others have shown that certain types of sera will adsorb 
certain alkaloids while another type of serum will not adsorb the same type of al- 
kaloid.. There is then a certain specificity of adsorption of alkaloids by sera, which 
then would seem to account for the fact that certain animals can tolerate more 
strychnine or other alkaloids than another type of animal. Wherein does this 
peculiar adsorption lie? What fraction of the serum adsorbs alkaloids? Col- 
loidal chemistry is beginning to solve many of these intricate problems and another 
one that needs explanation is how this alkaloidal material produces its action we 
will say upon the central nervous system. This is again a truly colloidal chemical 


problem. 
You may say that work of this character is not a part of Pharmacognosy and 
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should not be considered within the sphere of Pharmacognosy. I fail to see how 
the same can be ignored by the pharmacognosist for he is essentially the one who 
deals with the constituents of a drug plant and his interpretation ought to prove 
of great value to the experimental medical man, who does not have the time to 
devote to this phase of the work. 

When discussing a drug in Pharmacognosy, should one stop at a certain point 
and say that the next phase of the work belongs to another department and thus 
lose the greatest value of the work for the day, in which the application of the work 
has been ignored? ‘The value of any type of instruction lies in the application of that 
knowledge to the daily problems in life and not in the mere facts of the case alone. 

From my present particular angle of interest ‘Origin, Nature, Distribution 
and Physiological Réle of Essential Oils’’ colloidal chemistry has much to offer me 
as a pharmacognosist, for herein we have an excellent example of ‘‘State of Mat- 
ter’ in addition to ‘‘Kind of Matter.’’ Take for instance the question of the ‘‘Res- 
inogenous Layer’’ of the morphological doctrine. If essential oils are elaborated 
through the agency of such a layer, just how is this accomplished? What do we 
know at present concerning the permeability aspect of this layer as well as of the 
other membranes concerned? Here again the question of electrical charges no 
doubt will play a very important réle and may in part explain many of those things 
that mystify us at the present time. 

Turning to the angle of Pharmacognosy that has to do with histological sec- 
tioning and subsequent staining, we find that colloidal chemistry explains a great 
deal as to why certain parts of a cell are stained by one type of stain, and another 
by still another stain. We must admit that our present methods of studying plant 
tissues by the use of dehydrating agents, stains, etc., are very, very, crude indeed 
and do not give us the true picture of that which we desire to see. The ultra- 
violet light and quartz glass are now being used and through the agency of these 
two things as now employed in colloidal chemistry we are noting entirely different 
pictures concerning the “State of Matter’ within a cell. “State of Matter’’ within 
a cell cannot be truly pictured by means of powerful dehydrating agents, stains 
or counter stains. To get the true picture we must go to the living cell, tampering 
with same as little as possible, and note the condition of the “State of Matter’ 
in the living condition. 

Many other applications of the use of the tools of colloidal chemistry in re- 
lation to the solution of pharmacognostical problems could be cited, but such is 
not the purpose of this paper. 

Now what has all of this to do with ‘‘Wherein lies the value of a training in 
Pharmacognosy for the retail pharmacist?’’ Simply this, that the future of medi- 
cine is in a large measure dependent upon the endeavors of the colloidal medical 
man of to-day. Rapid advances are being made in medicine utilizing the prin- 
ciples of colloidal chemistry. 

Therefore, let us remove the four walls that now surround our departments 
of Pharmacognosy and make this work a dynamic part of Materia Medica, so 
as to give the boy or girl the correct interpretation of Pharmacognosy, so that 
when the day does arrive that they are face to face with the physicians, they can 
talk in other terms than transverse sections, powdered drug characteristics, length 
of bast fibers, size of starch grains, etc. 
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Let us as pharmacognosists prepare now to show the students the way in which 
to apply the knowledge as obtained in Pharmacognosy and Materia Medica, be- 
sides holding them for a grade in the final examination. May I ask, ‘Are you 
teaching the correct interpretation of the Digitalis-Therapy Problem or are you 
merely having your students prepare elaborate drawings of the glandular and non- 
glandular hairs on the mid rib and leaf of this plant? Do you merely teach the 
students the names of the glucosides present, from the angle of the textbook, or 
do you teach same from the angle of the Digitalis-Therapy Problem? 

Do we as pharmacognosists embody the thought in our teaching as has been 
expressed by Glenn Frank, President of Wisconsin University, as follows: 

“‘T should like to see an educational experiment made in which a good daily newspaper 
was the only textbook used, with widely informed and alert-minded teachers simply reading over 
the newspaper with the students, and trying each day to induce the students to fill in the back- 
ground and to find the meaning of the news. I venture that in four years or less we could produce 
a more thoroughly educated and more broadly informed type of graduate than by the more or less 


helter-skelter process of an extreme elective system under which the student may learn a great 
deal about a great many things without ever relating his knowledge to current human affairs or 


even seeing present-day society.” 

In the “daily newspaper’ of your Pharmacognosy class, do your students 
merely read the paper, without filling in the background or relating the information 
as thus secured to the problems of future life as retail pharmacists? 

We have seen Pharmacognosy of the past—we are now experiencing Phar- 
macognosy of the present—but what of Pharmacognosy of the future? That is 
your problem—that is my problem—that which I have set forth in this paper partly 
explains some thoughts that I have in mind as to how I am trying to meet up with 
Pharmacognosy of the present and the future, in which day by day the student 
is being shown the why and the wherefore as well as the relation of same to the 
future problems that are bound to arise for pharmacists of to-morrow. 





NEW METHODS FOR THE DETERMINATION OF CINCHOPHEN AND 
THE CHOICE OF INDICATORS FOR ITS TITRATION.* 


BY S. PALKIN. 


Previously described methods"? for the determination of cinchophen (2 phen- 
yleinchoninic acid) in medicinal preparations depend on the extraction of the dry 
powdered material with hot alcohol or similar solvent and titration with stand- 
ard alkali. 

The sparing solubility of crystalline cinchophen in organic solvents in general 
and in solvents immiscible with water in particular has apparently led to the erro- 
neous conclusion that quantitative extraction from aqueous medium cannot be 
accomplished. 

Although it behaves like a fairly strong acid,‘forming stable salts with alkalies, 
cinchophen exhibits only weakly basic properties in aqueous solution. These 

* Presented before the Section of Chemistry of Medicinal Products at the Richmond 


meeting, April 1927. 
1 Rabak, ‘‘Ann. Reports, Chem. Lab. Am. Med. Assoc.,”’ 11, 73 (1918). 
2 Rabak, J. Assoc. Offic. Agri. Chem., 7, 32 (1923); Turis JourRNAL, 16, 15 (1927). 
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basic properties are so weak that cinchophen can be removed completely from 
aqueous solution by extraction with ether or chloroform, even in the presence of 
an excess of acid. Quantitative Method No. 1 depends on this. 

Another gravimetric method (Method 2) depends on the conversion of cin- 
chophen to a “‘perbromide.’”’ This bromine addition compound is insoluble in 
aqueous acid medium, and in a freshly precipitated form it can readily be extracted 
with ether. On evaporation of the solvent and on heating, most of the additive 
bromine of addition is removed, leaving the cinchophen essentially in the form of 
the hydrobromide. ‘The remaining bromine may be removed by chemical means. 
Hydrogen halide compounds of cinchophen, particularly the hydrochloride, have 
been described.' 

TITRATION OF CINCHOPHEN. 


The usual procedure for titrating cinchophen? consists in dissolving it in neu- 
tral alcohol and titrating directly with standard alkali, using phenolphthalein as 
an indicator. Experiments with the titration of cinchophen (in the absence of 
alcohol) by dissolving the compound in an excess of standard alkali and titrating 
back with acid to phenolphthalein gave values too high by 1 to 2%. py determi- 
nations of the aqueous solution of the neutral salt of cinchophen by the indicator 
method showed that the hydrogen-ion value in water solution was about 7.5 to 
7.6, and by the hydrogen electrode* 7.38. The salt used was prepared by com- 
bining exact molecular quantities of pure cinchophen with hydrochloric acid. Elec- 
trometric titrations were made, using quinhydrone and calomel electrodes as de- 
scribed by Rasmoussen and Schou‘ and by Wales,® by dissolving pure cinchophen 
in an excess of acid and titrating back with alkali. Hydrogen-ion values thus 
obtained for the region of most rapid voltage change were 6.5 to 8.5 (mid-point 
7.5). As the py range of phenolphthalein is 8.3 to 10,° it would appear that this 
is not the correct indicator for titrating this compound in aqueous solution and 
that the following indicators would more closely fit the py value of the neutral 
salt: cresol red (py 7.2-8.8),° phenol red (py 6.8-8.4),° bromthymol blue 


(pu 6-7.6).° 
METHOD 1. EXTRACTION OF CINCHOPHEN FROM AQUEOUS MEDIUM. 


The alkaline solution of the cinchophen (not over 0.3 or 0.4 of a Gm. in about 
50 cc.) is acidified with dilute sulphuric acid, so that an excess to the extent of 
about 10 or 15 cc. of 2 N acid is present. This mixture is shaken out with an equal 
volume of a previously prepared mixture of chloroform and ether (1:1), The 
chloroform-ether layer is then drawn off into another separatory funnel and the 
first funnel is washed with a little solvent to remove any of the extract from the 
stem of the funnel. ‘The chloroform-ether extract is then washed with 15 to 20 
cc. of water and the solvent mixture drawn off into a third separatory funnel and 
given a similar washing and the same precautions as regards complete transfer, 





1 “New and Nonofficial Remedies,” p. 116 (1926). 

2 Rabak, loc. cit. (1). 

3’ Waterman electrode vessel used. Design not yet published. 
4 Pharm. Zentralhalle, 65, 729 (1924). : 

5 Ind. Eng. Chem., 18, 390 (1925). 

6 Clark, “The Determination of Hydrogen Ions,’’ p. 78 (1925). 
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etc., are taken in thiscase. The extract is then drawn off into a tared 100- or 150- 
cc. Erlenmeyer flask and evaporated on the steam-bath, preferably with air blast. 
Two or three more such extractions are made taking all the precautions of washing 
the extract, etc., as described in the first extraction and all the extracts added to 
the original. The combined extracts on evaporation to dryness are then taken 
up in a little absolute alcohol and evaporated to dryness carefully in order to avoid 
possible decrepitation. When evaporated to dryness the flask and contents are 
put in an oven and dried at 100 for one-half hour or more until constant weight is 


obtained. 
METHOD 2. DETERMINATION OF CINCHOPHEN AS THE HYDROBROMIDE. 


A bromide-bromate solution is prepared by dissolving 6 Gm. of potassium 
bromate and 100 Gm. of potassium bromide in 500 cc. of water. To the alkaline 
solution of the cinchophen in a volume of about 25 cc. containing not exceeding 
200 mg. there is added a slight excess of dilute sulphuric acid, about 10 cc. of 2 N 
sulphuric acid for each 100 mg. of the compound. ‘The slight precipitate of phen- 
yleinchoninic acid first formed should redissolve when the acid has all been added. 
To this is then added about 10 cc. of the bromide-bromate solution for each 100 mg. 
of the compound, the whole rotated slightly and allowed to stand 5 or 10 minutes. 
The whole is then transferred to a 200-cc. separatory funnel and extracted three 
or four times with ether, using at least an equal volume of ether for each of the 
first two extractions. It has been found convenient to conduct the extraction 
in the following manner: 

The aqueous layer is drawn off from the first funnel into a vessel such as a 
beaker or flask and the ethereal extract given a preliminary washing with about 
5 ec. of water, more particularly to wash the stem of the funnel. The ethereal 
extract is then drawn into a second funnel where it is given a washing with about 
25 or 30 cc. of water. ‘This is drawn off into a second vessel and the ether extract 
again washed with a small quantity of water and finally the ether is drawn into a 
tared Erlenmeyer flask of about 150-cc. capacity taking the usual precautions of 
complete transfer, washing the funnel stem with ether, etc. In this manner it 
becomes unnecessary to filter the ether extract as all salts and acid will have been 
completely removed by the washing. ‘This process of extraction is repeated two 
or three times, washed, etc., as provided in the first extraction and the combined 
ether extracts evaporated carefully on the steam-bath to low volume. Care must 
be taken at this point not to let the residue go to dryness as this compound under 
those conditions decrepitates violently. The major portion of bromine will have 
been volatilized during evaporation. In order to remove the remainder of bromine, 
several treatments with acetone are given to convert the bromine to brom-acetone. 
This is more readily removed than the bromine itself. For this purpose there are 
added about 5 cc. of acetone and the mixture evaporated nearly to dryness. The 
residue is then taken up in another 5 or 10 cc. of acetone. When all has gone into 
solution it is evaporated to dryness using air blast and this process of reévapora- 
tion of the acetone solution is repeated several times until there are no longer per- 
ceptible fumes of brom-acetone when the product has gone to dryness. This residue 
is then dried in the oven for one-half hour or longer to a constant weight at a tem- 
perature of 100° to 110° C. The factor for converting the hydrobromide deriv- 
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ative of cinchophen to the original cinchophen is 0.754. If desired this compound 
can then be reconverted to cinchophen by treatment with alkali and extracted as 
directed in Method 1. 


TABLE I.—RESULTS OBTAINED BY USING METHOps I AND 2. 


Quantity of pure Quantity of hydro- Quantity of cinchophen 
Method. cinchophen taken. bromide obtained. recoveres|, 
Mg. Mg. 
1 100 95.5 
100.0 
99.7 
1 200 
200 . 2 
200.5 
1 500 
498.3 
498.5 
2 100 132.8 101.1 
132.2 99.7 
132.0 99.5 
2 200 263.8 198.9 
2 500 660.5 498 .6 
SUMMARY. 


‘Two new methods for the quantitative determination of cinchophen are de- 
scribed. One depends on the extraction of cinchophen as such from an acid so- 
lution with an immiscible solvent; the other depends on the conversion of cincho- 
phen to a bromine addition compound of its hydrobromide, which is extracted 
with ether and determined as the hydrobromide. Data showing results obtained 
by the respective methods are given. 

Determinations by electrometric and indicator methods show that phenol 
red, brom-thymol blue and cresol red are suitable indicators for the titration of 
cinchophen. 


Druc ConTrRoL LABORATORY, 
BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY, U. S. Dept. or AGR., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





FURTHER STUDIES ON THE PHYSIOLOGIC ACTION OF PROPYLENE.* 
BY LLOYD K. RIGGS AND HAROLD D. GOULDEN. 


At the Buffalo (August 1924) meeting of this association one of us (1) pre- 
sented a preliminary report of studies on the physiologic action of several hydro- 
carbons of the olefine series. A later communication (2) reported further studies 
on the physiologic action of unsaturated hydrocarbons of the acetylene and diene 
series. Other papers by Riggs and Goulden (3), Halsey and his co-workers (4) 
and (5) and by Brown (6) reported more detailed studies on the physiologic ac- 
tion of propylene, the only one of the series of hydrocarbons studied, which gave 
promise of being of any practical value as an anesthetic. It should in this con- 
nection be remembered that one of the olefine hydrocarbons ethylene, had pre- 





* Scientific Section, A. Pu. A., Philadelphia meeting, 1926. 
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viously, due to the excellent researches of Luckhardt and his co-workers and of 
Brown, been introduced and gained a considerable popularity as an anesthetic 
in general and dental surgery. Acetylene has already been introduced into the 
practice of anesthesia through the researches of Wieland and Gaus in Germany 
and of the Drs. Goldman in America. 

As a preliminary to the studies which we now wish to report a very brief sum- 
mary of previous findings on propylene should be presented. 

Halsey and his co-workers making use of rats, mice, rabbits, etc., Brown mak- 
ing use of cats and Riggs and Goulden making use, very largely, of white rats all 
reported that propylene was an effective anesthetic in concentrations of 40 to 
60 per cent by volume. None of these authors reported either any immediate 
or delayed toxic action of this hydrocarbon. 

It appeared, therefore, that propylene might be with safety tried out in actual 
surgical practice. 

It should be pointed out that in all of these studies only freshly prepared 
propylene was employed. Later, propylene in sufficient quantities for experi- 
mental studies was prepared and distributed to several research workers through 
the courtesy of E. R. Squibb & Sons of New York. 

A group of research workers in New Orleans under the leadership of Prof. 
Halsey of Tulane University were the first to undertake clinical trials of propylene. 
These studies were reported in a brief private communication from Prof. Halsey, 
read before the Philadelphia joint meeting of the Eastern and Western Associa- 
tions of Anesthetists October 26-30, 1925. 

Two cases of appendectomy were reported, one of which was characterized 
by marked irregularity of the heart which developed toward the end of the period 
of anesthesia which was maintained for a little over thirty minutes. 

An editorial in the February 1926 issue of Current Researches in Analgesia 
and Anesthesia states that ‘“‘one case, operated on recently under anesthesia with 
the new gas (propylene) developed very alarming and rather prolonged circula- 
tory collapse seven hours after operation,’’ and issues a general warning to all 
using propylene experimentally or clinically to watch out for deleterious by-effects 
on the circulation. 

Dr. James Gwathmey of New York reported! the use of propylene as an 
anesthetic in about one hundred short dental operations. No unfavorable heart 
symptoms were observed by Dr. Gwathmey. 

Caine and Reynolds (7) undertook electrocardiographic studies on the ac- 
tion of propylene and other anesthetic gases. They found that non-anesthetic 
concentrations of propylene (25%) caused ectoptic ventricular beats which 
promptly disappeared when the concentration of propylene was lowered and that 
higher concentrations of propylene caused more frequent ectoptic ventricular 
beats and runs of ventricular tachycardia of longer or shorter duration. 

Chapman (8) studied the action of propylene and of ethylene upon isolated 
turtle and frog hearts. His method was to place the isolated heart im situ in bot- 
tles containing a small amount of frog Ringer solution and gas mixtures. His 





1 Joint meeting of Eastern and Mid-Western Association of Anesthetists, October 26-30, 


1925. 
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results “indicate that propylene in narcotic dosage is somewhat less depressing 
to these cold blooded hearts than is ethylene.” 

In view of the above evidence it appeared to be important that we pursue 
further our studies on the physiologic action of propylene giving special attention 
to its action upon the heart. In carrying out these studies it appeared to us that 
we should study the mechanism of death due to propylene, 7. e., we should push 
propylene anesthesia to the death of the experimental animal watching carefully 
the time of cessation of respiration and of the heart beat. We had previously 
found (3) that in white rats respiration failed first and that the heart continued 
to beat for some time after respiratory failure. We now employ cats, dogs, 
guinea-pigs and rabbits. While our series of experiments is not extensive our 
results tend strongly to confirm our previous observations, viz., that the primary 
toxic action, of propylene is upon the respiratory center and quite secondarily upon 
the heart. We noted, however, one strikingly exceptional case, a cat in which fail- 
ure of the heart and the respiratory centers occurred practically simultaneously. 

These studies could, of course, have been made much more valuable by the 
use of an electrocardiograph, but such an instrument was not available. Our 
results were, however, sufficiently clear cut as to give us a feeling of relative safety 
in so far as the action of propylene upon the heart is concerned. 

In the course of these studies we did, however, note that periods of muscular 
rigidity occurred in some of our animals. We also noted the occurrence of an oc- 
casional clonus which might be elicited by sharply striking one leg of the anes- 
thetized animal, and in some instances either by striking the table upon which 
the animal was resting, or by lifting the animal (cat) by means of a cord passed 
into a bell jar under which it was subjected to a flow of the anesthetizing propy- 
lene (40-50%), oxygen (20%), nitrogen (30-40%) mixture. These symtoms 
which we interpreted as being due to a disturbance of the central nervous system 
were occasionally varied by the occurrence of rhythmic movements of both fore 
feet as if the animal were creeping or swimming. Occasional general spasticity 
of the animal occurred. When this occurrence was observed the animal either 
curled up (white rat and cat) or tossed its head back and became quite rigid (dog). 

This spasticity was usually accompanied, or immediately preceded by a 
marked contraction of the oculomotor muscles which gave the eyes a characteristic 
appearance (stare), noted when the eyelids were held open. These symtoms 
usually occurred during the induction stage of anesthesia and disappeared when 
the concentration of propylene was either increased or diminished markedly. 

In these experiments propylene which had been prepared some time previously 
and stored in a liquid condition in steel cylinders was employed. Such symp- 
toms, did not appear with anything like the same frequency when freshly pre- 
pared uncompressed propylene was used. 

This observation, taken together with the further observation that more 
frequent and more nervous symptoms appeared in our animals when the last por- 
tions of propylene from a nearly empty cylinder were employed, tends to fix at- 
tention upon the necessity for physico-chemical studies of freshly prepared and 
of stored propylene. Such studies are under way and will be reported at a later 


date. 
In view of the foregoing considerations it appeared quite safe and desirable 
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to proceed with electrocardiographic studies on the human subject under propy- 
lene anesthesia. Such studies required the services of an expert electrocardio- 
grapher. We feel that we were especially fortunate in that Dr. Morris H. Kahn 
the eminent heart specialist of New York City, offered his services in this con- 
nection. We wish to express our sincere appreciation not only to Dr. Kahn but 
also to the Beth Israel Hospital of New York City, the facilities of which institu- 
tion were made available for this investigation. 

The method employed in this investigation was for one of us (L. K. R.) to 
submit to general anesthesia while the electrocardiograph leads either 2 or 3 were 
attached. Nine experiments were carried out. Anesthesia was complete in each 
instance and varied in duration from one to about sixteen minutes. 

A detailed report of these studies will be made at a later date by Dr. Kahn. 
The electrocardiographic effects of propylene shown by the studies may be sum- 
marized in Dr. Kahn’s words as follows: 

A preliminary electrocardiographic study was made before each experiment 
to ascertain the normal status of the individual. This proved to be entirely nor- 
mal with a moderate voltage, showing all the waves upright in the three leads, 
of normal duration and normal time relations. 

A comparison of the pulse rate at the beginning of the anesthesia with that 
when the patient aroused from it shows, in each of the experiments, a very slight 
reduction in rate varying about 2-10 beats. This takes into consideration, how- 
ever, the sinus arrhythmia which was fairly marked before the anesthetic was 
administered. During the progress of the anesthesia, the sinus arrhythmia” be- 
came less distinct. I would consider this, as is shown by the graph, as a quite 
definite effect of propylene. In no experiment was there evidence of any sudden 
change of rate, except that resulting from a change in the amount of sinus ar- 
rhythmia. 

The pulse rate and its sinus rhythm returned to their previous status within 
a few minutes after recovery from anesthesia. The character of the waves and 
the voltage remained unchanged. No aberrant conduction tract was noted in 
any case, no premature beats and no other form of irregularity. 
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ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION. 


In reply to questions, the author stated that studies are under way for the estimation of 
propylene and various gases in the blood. He had experienced no nausea from administration 
of propylene. He had with him about 50 electro-cardiographic tracings. 





THE INFLUENCE OF DIGITALIS ON THE RESISTANCE OF GUINEA- 
PIGS TO POISONING BY DIPHTHERIA TOXIN.* 


BY CHARLES C. HASKELL. 


It has been stated that digitalis is contraindicated in diphtheria and other 
infections. In the experiments reported on, diphtheria was selected for the tests 
and it was found that the administration of tincture of digitalis, apparently, does 
not hasten the death of guinea-pigs that were coincidentally given a dose of diphtheria 


toxin. 


The question of employment of digitalis in the treatment of the acute involve- 
ment of the heart which occurs in the course of certain infectious diseases is a cause 
of dispute among clinicians. A certain number contend that the drug is indicated 
here; others believe that, instead of being beneficial, in such cases it actually does 
harm. The discussion has been waged especially in regard to pneumonia, due either 
to infection with the pneumococcus or to other organisms; but, unfortunately, no 
positive evidence has been presented in support of either view as to the réle of 
the drug in these conditions, although Jamieson has shown that the resistance 
of cats suffering from experimental pneumonia does not seem to be lowered to 
the toxic action of ouabain. 

In 1919, Bush reported experiments which seemed to show that poisoning by 
diphtheria toxin increased the susceptibility of frogs and of dogs to the toxic ac- 
tion of digitalis. Two years later, McCulloch pointed out that the changes in 
the human electrocardiogram encountered in clinical diphtheria strongly resem- 
bled the changes produced by the toxic action of digitalis. On the basis of this 
observation, he contended that digitalis should never be administered to patients 
suffering from diphtheria. 

As a matter of fact, it is rarely, if ever, that the administration of digitalis 
clinically in diphtheria is considered. However, if it could be clearly demon- 
strated that the drug acted deleteriously in this form of intoxication, it would sug- 
gest the possibility, at least, that it would have an unfavorable influence in those 
bacterial infections where its use is recommended by competent authorities. Diph- 
theria toxin is easily administered to animals and its potency is relatively constant 
from day to day; in these respects, it is decidedly superior to bacterial cultures, 
where exact dosage is difficult and where the virulence decreases rapidly under 
conditions of artificial cultivation. 

In Bush’s experiments, conditions quite unlike those existing clinically were 
present. His animals were given a single large dose of the toxin and, after 24 or 
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48 hours, their reaction to toxic doses of digitalis was determined. McCulloch’s 
observations are far from convincing: the mere fact that poisonous doses of digi- 
talis produce electrocardiographic changes similar to those seen in clinical diph- 
theria does not prove that moderate doses of the drug will exert an unfavorable 
influence on the course of the disease. Because of these considerations, the at- 
tempt was made to ascertain whether single, large, non-fatal doses of the tincture 
of digitalis would affect the resistance of guinea-pigs to poisoning by diphtheria 
toxin. 
The toxin used in these experiments was furnished by Parke, Davis and Co., 
and it is with pleasure that acknowledgment is made of the obligation to this 
firm for their courteous coéperation. The experiments here reported were carried 
out during the months of December 1924, and January, February and March 
1925; it is possible that the seasonal variations in the resistance of the animals 
was manifested, but this was negatived by the fact that each series consisted of 
an equal number of digitalized and control animals. The dose of the toxin varied: 
in the earlier experiments, large amounts were used; later on, barely the M. L. D. 
The tincture employed was percolated in our laboratory in 1920 from leaf 
grown in the vicinity of Richmond by J. W. Wilber. The question of dosage 
for the tincture was important; it was desirable to administer a large dose, com- 
parable to that used in accordance with the Eggleston method of dosage; but it 
was equally as important to avoid using an amount of the tincture which alone 
might cause death. To be able to select what was considered an appropriate 
dose, the tincture was tested on guinea-pigs, in order to determine its toxicity. 
For this purpose a small portion was evaporated over a water-bath to a condi- 
tion of semi-solidity; it was then suspended in a convenient volume of hot isotonic 
saline; usually equivalent to twice or thrice the original volume of the tincture. 
After cooling, different amounts of this suspension were injected subcutaneously 
into the guinea-pigs, and the animals kept under observation for 24 hours. In 
December 1924 the M. L. D. for the tincture, determined in this way, appeared 
to be in the neighborhood of 0.0025 cc. per Gm. body weight. This is evident 
from Table I. 


TABLE I.—Toxicity oF TR. 1920-W For GuINgEa-PIcs. 


Weight Dose of suspension, Weight Dose of suspension, 

in Gm. ce. X Gm. Result. in Gm. cc. X Gm. Result. 
370 0.0015 Survived 345 0.0022 Died 
440 0.0015 Survived 215 0.0024 Survived 
440 0.0020 Survived 260 0.0024 Died 
250 0.0020 Survived 220 0.0025 Died 
300 0.0020 Died 465 0.0030 Died 
285 0.0022 Survived 335 0.0030 Died 
260 0.0022 Survived 210 0.0030 Died 


For the first series of animals, the dose of toxin administered subcutaneously 
was 0.00007 cc. per Gm. body weight. Subsequent tests indicated that this 
was about three times the M. L. D. The dose of the suspension of tincture em- 
ployed was 0.002 cc. per Gm. body weight. Six guinea-pigs were included in 
this series; three receiving digitalis, three serving as controls. The results ob- 
tained are given in Table II. 
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TABLE II.—INFLUENCE OF DIGITALIS ON RESISTANCE OF GUINEA-PIGS TO DIPHTHERIA TOXIN. 


Dose of 

Dose of digitalis 
Weight toxin, suspension, Duration of 
in Gm. cc. X Gm. ce. X Gm. life. 
265 0.00007 0 8 days 
275 0.00007 0 2 days 
250 0.00007 0 5 days 
260 0.00007 0.002 3 days 
220 0.00007 0.002 2 days 
240 0.00007 0.002 2 days 


Average duration of life: 
Controls, 5 days. Digitalized, 2.33 days. 


It is obvious from an inspection of Table I that the amount of the digitalis 
suspension is near to the fatal dose; certainly, it is far in excess of any dose of tinc- 
ture of digitalis that would ever be employed clinically, when considered on the 
basis of body weight. With such a dose of digitalis, it seems from the results 
presented in Table II that the resistance of the animals is reduced. 

In the next series, 8 guinea-pigs were used. The dose of the toxin was re- 
duced to 0.000065 cc. per Gm. body weight; and that of the digitalis suspension 
to 0.0005 cc. per Gm. body weight; this latter constituting about 20% of the 
average fatal dose. The results are given in Table III. 


TABLE III.—INFLUENCE OF DIGITALIS ON RESISTANCE OF GUINEA-PIGS TO DIPHTHERIA TOXIN. 


Dose of 

Dose of digitalis 
Weight toxin, suspension, Duration 
in Gm. ce. X Gm. ce. X Gm. of life. 
240 0.000065 0 2 days 
220 0.000065 0 4 days 
250 0.000065 0 6 days 
235 0.000065 0 4 days 
200 0.000065 0.0005 4 days 
190 0.000065 0.0005 6 days 
190 0.000065 0.0005 3 days 
200 0.000065 0.0005 2 days 


Average duration of life: 
Controls, 4.0 days. Digitalized, 3.75 days. 


Here the influence of the digitalis is practically negligible; the average du- 
ration of life for the controls was 4 days; that for the digitalized animals, 3.75 
days. 


TABLE IV.—INFLUENCE OF DIGITALIS ON RESISTANCE OF GUINEA-P1GS TO DIPHTHERIA TOXIN. 


Dose of 

Dose of digitalis 
Weight toxin, suspension, Duration 

in Gm. ce. X Gm. cc. X Gm, of life. 

310 0.00006 0 3 days 
260 0.00006 0 3 days 
360 0.00006 0 5 days 
300 0.00006 0.001 3 days 
230 0.00006 0.001 5 days 
185 0.00006 0.001 8 days 


Average duration of life: 
Controls, 3.66. Digitalized, 5.30. 
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In the next experiments, the dose of the toxin was still further reduced, the 
amount injected being 0.00006 cc. per Gm. body weight while the dose of the 
digitalis suspension was increased to 0.001 cc. per Gm. body weight, this consti- 
tuting approximately 40% of the M. L. D. for the suspension. Table IV con- 
tains the results. 

Here, in spite of the fact that 40% of the average M. L. D. of the digitalis 
suspension was administered, the digitalized animals outlived the controls. 

In the next series, the dose of the toxin was markedly reduced; only 0.00002 
cc. per Gm. body weight being injected into the animals. On the other hand, 
the dose of the digitalis suspension was increased to almost the M. L. D., 0.002 
ce. per Gm. body weight being injected immediately after the injection of the 
toxin. The results obtained are given in Table V. 


TABLE V.—INFLUENCE OF DIGITALIS ON RESISTANCE OF GUINEA-PIGS TO DIPHTHERIA TOXIN. 


Dose of 
Dose of digitalis 
Weight toxin, suspension, Duration 
in Gm. cc. X Gm. ce. X Gm. of life. 
205 0.00002 0 11 days 
215 0.00002 0 Survived 
215 0.00002 0 Survived 
206 0.00002 0 Survived 
215 0.00002 0.002 Survived 
215 0.00002 0.002 1 day 
206 0.00002 0.002 8 days 
200 0.00002 0.002 1 day 


Mortality: Controls, 25%. Digitalized, 75%. 


A very definite effect was seen from the amount of the digitalis used in these 
experiments; the mortality among the controls was only 25% as compared with 
one of 75% for the digitalized animals. The possibility of the resistance of the 
animals to digitalis having decreased since the suspension had been originally 
assayed was considered; consequently, four normal guinea-pigs were given the 
dose of 0.002 cc. of the suspension per Gm. body weight; all survived, although 
they seemed to be critically ill at one time. 

In the next series were eight pigs. The animals were given 0.000025 cc. of 
the toxin per Gm. body weight and 0.0015 cc. of the digitalis suspension per Gm. 


body weight. The results are presented in Table VI. 


TABLE VI.—INFLUENCE OF DIGITALIS ON RESISTANCE OF GUINEA-PIGS TO DIPHTHERIA TOXIN. 


Dose of 
Dose of digitalis 
Weight toxin, suspension, Duration 
in Gm. cc. X Gm. cc. X Gm. of life. 
330 0.000025 0 11 days 
345 0.000025 0 11 days 
345 0.000025 0 11 days 
285 0.000025 0 12 days 
310 0.000025 0.0015 Survived 
295 0.000025 0.0015 8 days 
270 0.000025 0.0015 Survived 
250 0.000025 0.0015 4 days 


Mortality: Controls, 100%. Digitalized, 50%. 
With the reduction in the dose of the digitalis suspension, although the dose 
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of this preparation still amounted to some 60% of the average M. L. D., the digi- 
talized pigs fared much better than did the controls. 


DISCUSSION. 


If one attempts to analyze the results of all the experiments, it immediately 
becomes obvious that the series falls into two groups; in one of these, as presented 
in Tables III, IV and VI, the digitalis certainly had no deleterious influence of 
any moment; in the other, as illustrated in Tables II and V, the drug seems to 
have lowered the resistance of the animals to the diphtheria poison. Furthermore, 
it is to be noted that where a harmful effect from the digitalis occurred, the 
dose of the drug was very large. As has already been pointed out, the average 
M. L. D. for this preparation of digitalis was placed at 0.0025 cc. per Gm. body 
weight, from tests carried out in December 1924. Although four animals sur- 
vived a dose of 0.002 cc. per Gm. body weight in the latter part of January 1925, 
two succumbed from this dose in September of that year. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that either we have to do with a seasonal variation of the animals in their 
resistance to digitalis poisoning or that a certain proportion will die from a dose 
some 20% below our accepted M. L. D. In view of the belief that the tincture 
of digitalis undergoes rapid deterioration, as determined by the guinea-pig method 
of assay, the behavior of this preparation is interesting. It is found that in some 
nine months its potency has not decreased in the slightest. It is possible, how- 
ever, that the original potency of this tincture may have been considerably higher; 
unfortunately, no guinea-pig assay of it was made at the time of percolation in 
1920. 

Therapeutically, a single dose of digitalis of even half the lethal dose would 
never be intentionally employed clinically; with guinea-pigs, an amount of the 
drug as high as 60% of the M. L. D. certainly seems to have had no influence on 
the resistance to diphtheria toxin. It may be concluded just as definitely that 
no benefit was evident from the digitalis employed in the experiments here re- 
ported. It is true that the figures in Tables IV and VI suggest the contrary; in 
Table IV, the average duration of life for the controls was only 3.66 days as com- 
pared with 5.3 for the digitalized animals; while in Table VI, all of the controls 
succumbed, while only two of the digitalized animals died during the period of 
observation. ‘The small number of animals used, however, prevents attaching 
importance to those instances; moreover, the duration of life for the two digitalized 
pigs in Series 6 where death did occur was only 6 days as compared with a duration 
of over 11 days for the controls. The following conclusions appear to be justi- 
fied: 

1. When single doses of a suspension made from a tincture of digitalis in 
the manner described are injected about the same time as the toxin, amounts as 
large as 60% of the M. L. D. do not appear to lower the resistance of these ani- 
mals to poisoning by diphtheria toxin, so as either to cause death where recovery 
otherwise would have taken place or to hasten death as compared with the time 
in which it occurred in the case of the controls. 

2. Moderately large, single doses of the digitalis suspension do not appear 
to have any favorable influence on the resistance of guinea-pigs to poisoning by 
diphtheria toxin. 
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3. Acertain degree of synergism seems to exist between the diphtheria toxin 
and the digitalis: amounts of the suspension cause death of guinea-pigs poisoned 
with the diphtheria toxin while controls receiving this amount of the suspension 
usually recover. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHARMACOLOGY, 
MEDICAL COLLEGE OF VIRGINIA. 





LAY CONCEPTIONS OF ANTISEPTICS. 

In an address before the recent annual meeting of the American Drug Manu- 
facturers’ Association Dr. John S. Jamieson, former medical officer of the U. S. 
Bureau of Chemistry, said in part as follows: 

“In order to ascertain, at least to some extent, what the general lay concep- 
tion of the term antiseptic is, particularly when used in connection with products 
sold as, for instance, mouth washes, inquiry was made of a number of individuals 
making up what was considered to be a fairly representative cross section of every- 
day life; that is to say, ministers, lawyers, clerks, merchants, milliners, salespersons, 
railroad employees, school teachers, housewives and the like were interrogated. 
In no instance was a reply received referring in any way to inhibition; the con- 
sensus of the opinion elicited was that an antiseptic mouth wash freed the mouth 
of germs, killed germs or did away with germs. The impression conveyed by the 
word evidently involved the fuller and less technical significance of actual germi- 
cidal effect. Therefore, to the public an antiseptic product of the kind in question 
means one that is against sepsis, in that it prevents or does away with that con- 
dition to as great an extent as possible. In line, therefore, with court decisions 
that the wording on labels is to be given the meaning ordinarily conveyed by it to 
those to whom it is addressed, that is, to the lay public, or, colloquially, the man 
in the street, the Bureau believes that products used as mouth washes, sprays, 
gargles, douches and the like, which are in brief contact with the tissues and sub- 
ject to immediate dilution by the secretions, should be designated antiseptic only 
if, when in the dilution mentioned in the directions, they are germicidal in a brief 
period of time. If the effect produced by such articles involved inhibition only, 
the action on microérganisms would be inconsequential, a false feeling of security 
would be induced, and possibly valuable time would be wasted in using a product 
which had no positive germicidal effect. As stated, this applies to mouth washes, 
gargles, douches and similar products. Preparations used as ointments, wet dress- 
ings, or applications which remain in contact with the tissues for a protracted pe- 
riod may properly be termed antiseptic if they are capable of preventing any de- 
velopment of bacteria. 

INHIBITORY PREPARATIONS. 


“It has been argued that use of products such as mouth washes and the like 
which inhibit, and do not destroy, germs is better for the individual, since a pro- 
nounced germicidal action may in some instances affect the cells of the mucous 
membrane with which the preparation is brought into contact. Under the pro- 
visions of the act, however, the Bureau is not concerned with the kind of ingre- 
dients used, provided the preparation is properly labeled as regards its germicidal 
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effect, and also in other respects. It is quite possible, however, to use in such 
preparations germicides which do not materially affect the tissues. Even were 
this not the case, from the standpoint of the physician the welfare of the patient, 
especially if the infection be of serious nature, is better conserved by use of an 
actual germidice, even at the possible expense of some cell irritation, than by a 
preparation which produces only temporary inhibition and in the intervals of use 
does not influence germ multiplication. 

“In conclusion, it may be stated that while the Bureau’s appropriation is 
not available for examinations of samples other than those collected by its inspec- 
tors as a part of their routine work, it is at all times ready and willing to answer as 
fully as it can any inquiries made by manufacturers relating to the application of 
the provisions of the act. On submission of the complete labeling and working 
formula for a drug product, specific comment and suggestions will be offered, with 
a view to assisting the manufacturer, as far as possible, in bringing the printed mat- 
ter of the preparation into harmony with the law. Inquiries of this kind are be- 
coming increasingly frequent and no one is ever refused such help as can con- 
sistently be given. ‘The Bureau seeks to encourage contacts of this kind with the 
industries, feeling that good results will accrue in way of a better understanding 





of the law and the Bureau’s administration of it.”’ 





MANY SUBSTANCES TESTED AS RE- 
PELLENTS OF BLOWFLIES. 


Certain species of blowflies—primarily the 
screw-worm fly and secondarily the green- 
bottle fly and the black blowfly—cause losses 
estimated at $4,000,000 or more annually 
because of their attacks on livestock. They 
are of particular concern to raisers of cattle, 
sheep and goats on the ranges. When the 
screw-worm flies are abundant they are strongly 
attracted to the slightest scratch of blood 
spot on the skin of an animal. Under favor- 
able conditions they lay eggs in such wounds, 
and the larve hatch and start feeding on the 
living tissues. If treatment is not administered 
promptly death of the animal often results. 

Ranchmen are using various home remedies, 
such as axle grease and lamp-black, but prob- 
ably proprietary ‘‘screw-worm killers’ of one 
sort or another are now most prevalently used. 
These consist largely of crude carbolic acid, 
which, although it kills the worms with which 
it comes in contact, is also poisonous to ani- 
mals. As a result many animals are killed 
by the treatment. 

In view of this situation the United States 
Department of Agriculture has for some time 
been engaged in a study to find a material 
that will kill the larve and prevent reinfes- 
tation by repelling the flies. In all, about 
350 compounds and mixtures have been tested 





to determine their repellent or attractant 
action. The results of this study, as applied 
to the screw-worm, are reported in Depart- 
ment Bulletin 1472-D, “Chemotropic Tests 
with the Screw-Worm Fly,” just issued and 
now ready for distribution. 


A number of the essential oils are good re- 
pellents, among which are Ceylon citronella 
oil and American pennyroyal oil, commonly 
used as mosquito repellents. Powdered pyre- 
thrum and derris, both of which are valuable 
contact insecticides, are effective in repelling 
screw-worm flies. Of all the materials tested 
as repellents against the screw-worm fly, how- 
ever, certain products obtained from the pine 
are among the best. These include pine oil, 
crude turpentine, pine tar and pine-tar oil. 
In view of the cheapness, availability, non- 
toxicity and adhesiveness of pine-tar oil, the 
investigators are of the opinion that this is 
the best material among all of those tested 
to use upon wounds of domestic animals to 
protect them against the screw-worm fly. 

The data presented in the bulletin, which 
are largely a result of laboratory investigation, 
serve as a basis for further tests on living 
animals. Such tests are now under way. 
Furthermore, it is felt that these studies are 
a step in the direction of obtaining a better 
insight into the fundamental principles under- 
lying responses of insects tochemical substances. 
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DRUG WORK OF THE BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY.* 


After statements relative to the codperation of the Bureau of Chemistry 
with the Contact Committee of the Pharmaceutical Manufacturers, Mr. Murray 
referred to other drug work the Bureau is doing. He said in part: 

“For the past year particular attention has been devoted to anesthetics. 
Ether demands careful watching because, although it may meet pharmacopceial 
requirements for purity at the time of packing, it is apt to deteriorate. The 
manufacturers have been seeking for the cause and cure of this difficulty and 
at the present time a Bureau chemist is devoting his entire time to the problem. 
Any important discoveries will, of course, immediately be made available to the 
industry. This, incidentally, is an illustration of the way in which the Bureau 
seeks to codperate with the industry in preventing violations of the law. 

“Magnesium citrate solution, because of the volume of the output and the keen 
competition among the manufacturers, will be investigated in the immediate 
future. Preparations of so-called ‘cod-liver oil extracts’ are being investigated 
to determine whether or not they really represent the essential therapeutic prop- 
erties of the oil.”’ 


ANTISEPTIC AND ACIDOPHILUS PREPARATIONS. 


‘‘Numerous products on the market intended for personal use and for which 
antiseptic claims are made are being examined for the purpose of learning 
whether or not they are entitled to such designation. A considerable proportion 
of them have been found not to possess antiseptic properties when used as di- 
rected; many are offered under representations which are misleading, regardless of 
their antiseptic value. A preliminary survey of the bacillus acidophilus and 
bacillus bulgaricus preparations on the market was made last summer. The 
results indicated a rather unsatisfactory situation. The trade was notified 
through the public prints, and individually also, of the conditions found. This 
has afforded manufacturers ample opportunity to make all necessary investi- 
gations and bring their products into compliance with the law. Plans are now 
being made for a reinvestigation and legal action against any of these products 
which may be found in violation of the act. 

“Crude drugs, both imported and domestic, are being given attention. The 
new Pharmacopceia makes compulsory biological assays for ergot, digitalis, can- 
nabis, strophanthus and aconite. It is the purpose of the Bureau to examine 
a sample from every single lot of these drugs offered for entry at our ports. While 
it is a physical impossibility for the Bureau to examine every individual bale 
and each part of each bale of imported crude drugs, and thus cannot relieve manu- 
facturers of the duty of examining the quality of the crude drugs they buy, it will 
do all it can to keep substandard, deteriorated, or otherwise adulterated drugs 
out of the channels of trade. 

“Investigations of glandular products in general will soon be under way for 
the purpose of ascertaining how the products are manufactured, what representa- 
tions are made for them, and what the bases for such representations are. 





* Parts of an address by A. G. Murray before American Drug Manufacturers’ Association, 
Asheville, 1927. 
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“‘What we designate in the Bureau as ‘Sherley Amendment products,’ be- 
cause they constitute the class to which this Amendment to the food and drugs 
act is directly applicable, demand a large share of our attention. In addition 
to products of secret composition, the so-called ‘patent medicines,’ this class 
includes all substances, mixtures, or preparations of every kind for which thera- 
peutic claims are made. It includes articles intended for sale to or through physi- 
cians as well as those intended for sale directly to the consumer. It includes 
not only medicines intended for human use, but those for stock, poultry, dogs 
and the other lower animals also. While a vast improvement in the labelings 
of these products has occurred since the passage of the food and drugs act, it does 
not yet require Diogenes to locate examples of extravagant, exaggerated, or other- 
wise unwarranted labeling.” 


REORGANIZATION OF THE BUREAU. 


“As you all no doubt know, there will be a reorganization within the Depart- 
ment on July Ist. The present Bureau of Chemistry will go out of existence and 
its functions thereafter will be divided between two new organizations. The 
regulatory work including the administrations of the food and drugs act, the 
insecticide and fungicide act, the naval stores act, the import milk act, the caustic 
poison act and other regulatory acts will be delegated to a unit to be known as 
the Food, Drug and Insecticide Administration. This unit will be headed by 
Mr. Walter G. Campbell, the present Director of Regulatory Work of the Depart- 
ment, who is personally known to many of you. Mr. Campbell has been intimately 
associated with the administration of the food and drugs act almost from the 
beginning, first as Chief Inspector, then as Chief of the Eastern Food and Drug 
Inspection District, then for several years as Acting Chief of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry. Secretary Wallace made him Director of Regulatory Work of the Depart- 
ment. 

“Drug Control will be headed by Dr. Geo. W. Hoover, whom I do not need 
to introduce to this audience. Dr. Hoover also has been in the service since the 
inception of the act. He was a member of Dr. Wiley’s famous poison squad. 
His association with and interest in the Bureau’s drug work preéminently fits 
him for the task assigned him. With these two men to guide the new organization 
and its drug work an efficient, sane and constructive administration is assured. 

“Your Secretary asked me to discuss the recently enacted caustic poison 
law, but as the Department has not yet formulated its plan of enforcement nor 
issued any regulations regarding it, I regret that I am not able to give you more 
than an outline of the act itself. It applies to preparations containing certain 
specified caustic substances—twelve of them—intended for household use—and 
in certain specified concentrations. Such preparations are to be labeled ‘poison’ 
and antidotes are to be specified. Enforcement of the act will probably devolve 
upon the unit in the new administration which is charged with the enforcement 
of the insecticide and fungicide act. The law appears to be specific in its provi- 
sions, and pending formulation of rules and regulations for its enforcement I would 
suggest that copies of the act be secured from the Bureau of Chemistry and that 
articles which come within its scope be labeled in accordance with your own inter- 
pretation of its provisions.”’ 
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TESTING ANTISEPTICS. 

In an address before the recent annual meeting of the American Drug Manu- 
facturers’ Association Dr. George F. Reddish, formerly of the U. S. Insecticide 
and Fungicide Board, said, in part, as follows: 

“After a thorough consideration of all the factors involved, we have found our 
present method of testing antiseptics to be the most satisfactory. Briefly the 
method is as follows: 

“M. aureus, the most common of the pyogenic microérganisms, is grown in 
nutrient broth composed of 0.5 per cent Liebig beef extract, 1.0 per cent Armour’s 
peptone, and 0.5 per cent sodium chloride in distilled water, adjusted to py 6.6 
to 6.8. After three successive transfers in this broth at 24-hour intervals, incu- 
bated at 37° C., 0.5 cc. of this broth culture is added to 5 cc. of the undiluted or 
diluted antiseptic in large tubes which are held at 37° C. At intervals of 5, 10 
and 15 minutes, transfers are made from this antiseptic culture mixture to sterile 
tubes of broth of the above composition and incubated at 37° C. for 48 hours. 
The tubes are then observed for evidences of growth. The dilution of the anti- 
septic which is capable of killing this test organism in 5 minutes is considered to be 
efficacious when used in practice. The preparations which are tested by this 
method are the ordinary antiseptics for use on the skin, for cuts, wounds, mucous 
membranes, etc., and mouth washes which claim antiseptic properties. In this 
test, the organic matter is present in the form of broth and culture. This is more 
convenient and less expensive than the practice of adding organic matter sepa- 
rately. The test being carried out at body temperatures gives the antiseptic 
the benefit of greater activity at the higher temperature and is much fairer to the 
preparation being tested than is the room temperature quite generally used in the 
past. 
‘“Those preparations which are sold in tablet or powder form from which anti- 
septic solutions are made by the addition of solvent, such as water, etc., are ex- 
amined by the test outlined above. 


ANTISEPTIC OILS. 

“Some antiseptic preparations have the active ingredient incorporated in some 
inert mineral oil. Regardless of the nature of the oil base which carries the ac- 
tive ingredient, the test as outlined above would not be applicable. Instead a 
method which we call the Filter Paper Method is used. This test is, briefly, as 
follows: 

“No. 2 Whatman Filter paper is cut into pieces about 0.5 cm. square, placed 
in a test-tube, plugged with cotton and sterilized in the hot air oven at not over 
170° C. (to prevent charring). ‘The desired number of these sterile squares are 
then immersed in a 24-hour broth culture of the test organism, M. aureus. This 
culture must be a fresh resistant strain which is not killed by 1-70 phenol in 10 
minutes nor by 1-80 phenol in 15 minutes at 20° C., following the method given 
by me in a previous publication. hese paper squares, impregnated with the 
culture of M. aureus, are then fished out with a sterile culture wire (bent on the 
end) and transferred to the antiseptic. It is kept immersed in this preparation 
for 5 and 15 minutes, when they are transferred to a tube of broth (10 cc.) 
of the above composition. By shaking thoroughly at intervals over a period of 
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5 to 10 minutes, the excess of the antiseptic oil is washed off from the paper squares. 
The pieces of paper are then fished out and transferred to another tube of broth 
(10 ce.) and incubated at 27° C. for 48 hours. ‘The tubes are then observed for 
growth. 

“Some of the antiseptic oil preparations we have examined so far are recom- 
mended for use in such a way that only short-time application is involved. If 
they are recommended for use in wet dressing where contact with the infective 
organisms is assured over a long period of time, an inhibitory test would then be 
applicable. 

ANTISEPTIC POWDERS. 


“Under this heading we include all powder preparations which claim to be 
antiseptic and which are applied directly to the skin, mucous membranes and in- 
fected surfaces. ‘Those powders which are used in such a way that no conditions 
are established whereby they are kept in continued contact with the infected sur- 
face, such as talcum powders, tooth powder, etc., are examined by the ‘Filter 
Paper Method’ as follows: 

“Sterile filter paper squares impregnated with /. aureus, as outlined above, 
are covered on both sides with the powder and allowed to remain in this intimate 
contact for 5 minutes (explain 5-minute period). At the end of this time period 
these pieces of paper are fished out and transferred to a tube of broth and, after 
the adhering powder is shaken off, again for 48 hours. Those powders which are 
recommended for dusting into infected wounds may be examined as outlined later. 


TOOTH PASTES AND SHAVING CREAM. 


“In the examination of these two types of preparations we are faced with the 
necessity of determining their efficiency in the undiluted state because it is prac- 
tically impossible to fix a definite dilution of each product which will simulate the 
dilution of the preparation when used in practice. We have, therefore, seen fit to 
test the antiseptic properties of these preparations undiluted. Contact with in- 
fective organisms is very short at best, and a test to determine killing effect is 
applicable. The ‘Filter Paper Test’ is used for this purpose and the procedures 
as outlined above are followed, !/. aureus being the test organism. In this case 
the impregnated pieces of paper are completely covered with the paste and this 
contact allowed to continue for 5 minutes at 37° C. 

“Because of the fact that some dentifrices may be more effective in solution 
than in the paste form, a 50 per cent solution is also made and tested by the filter 
paper method in the same manner as indicated for the undiluted paste. The ac- 
tive ingredients have a better opportunity of coming into contact with the bacterial 
cells when in a solution. If the tooth paste or shaving cream kills M. aureus either 
in the undiluted form or in a 50 per cent solution (1-1) in 5 minutes at 37° C. it 
will be considered as an antiseptic preparation. 


LOZENGES AND SUPPOSITORIES. 


‘Lozenges and suppositories for which antiseptic claims are made are examined 
in a manner which approximates to a great extent the conditions met in prac- 
tice. These preparations dissolve slowly, giving a solution of their active ingre- 
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dients in the local secretions. There is no way of accurately determining the con- 
centration of solution obtained in the practical use of such products. For this 
reason we simply test these preparations in a concentrated aqueous solution. In 
this case more benefit is given the sample than is probably justified, but consider- 
ing all the factors involved this is the fairest method of testing. The filter paper 
method is then used as follows: Pieces of paper impregnated with M. aureus are 
allowed to remain in a saturated aqueous solution of the product for as long a time 
as is required for the preparation to dissolve when used as directed. For the anti- 
septic lozenges this requires about 10 to 15 minutes. Some suppositories require 
a longer time and the period of the test is regulated by the time it takes for so- 
lution in distilled water. The usual procedure for the filter paper test is followed. 


ANTISEPTIC SOAPS. 


“For the testing of antiseptic soaps the filter paper method is applicable. In 
fact, filter paper simulates fairly closely the conditions found in the skin. In the 
case of liquid soaps, the undiluted soap is used in the filter paper test as outlined 
above. If the soap is in powder or cake form, a thick lather is made aseptically 
in sterile water in a sterile petri dish, and the filter paper test carried out in the 
usual manner. 


SALVES AND THE LIKE. 


‘“‘When such preparations as these are used in practice, the active ingredients 
are held in intimate contact with the infective microérganisms and can render 
them innocuous by simply preventing their activity. Since these preparations 
do remain in contact with the infected surfaces for long periods of time when used 
in practice, laboratory tests for their efficiency should simulate these conditions 
as nearly as possible. It is evident that such tests as have been outlined above 
would not be applicable; we are not interested here in killing organisms within a 
certain length of time. If an antiseptic salve, for example, does prevent the growth 
of microérganisms in an infected area, it will not only prevent them from doing 
harm, but will also render them easy prey for the leucocytes. For this reason, 
the following method is applicable for this type of product: 

‘“‘M. aureus of normal resistance is grown at 37° C. in the broth described 
above and transferred in this medium for three consecutive days. One-tenth of 
a cc. of this culture is added to 15 cc. melted nutrient agar at 45° C. (0.5 per cent 
agar in the above broth base), the culture thoroughly mixed in the agar and poured 
into a sterile petri dish and allowed to cool at room temperature. As soon as this 
inoculated agar has hardened, the salves and ointments, previously melted at 37° 
C., are spread over a small surface of the inoculated agar with a sterile glass rod. 
Melted sterile vaseline is spread on another part of the inoculated agar in the same 
manner and the plate, inverted, incubated at 37° C. for 48 hours. A duplicate 
test is made at the same time, in which the melted salve or ointment is streaked 
on the bottom of a sterile petri dish with a sterile glass rod and 15 cc. of nutrient 
agar inoculated with 0.1 cc. of M. aureus broth culture poured overit. A vaseline 
control streaked in the same way is included in this test, also. After being incubated 
it will be noted that colonies of M. aureus grow immediately adjacent to the vas- 
eline control and even under or above it, according to whether it is streaked on top 
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of the agar or on the bottom of the plate. There is no active ingredient in pure 
vaseline which will prevent the growth of M.aureus. However, in effective anti- 
septic salves and ointments a part of the active ingredients contained in them is 
absorbed into the agar and by their presence prevents the organisms present from 
growing. ‘Therefore, the plate will show a clear zone around the antiseptic salve 
or ointment which is in marked contrast to the turbidity of the surrounding me- 
dium caused by the heavy growth of the organism. In treating infected surfaces 
with preparations of this nature, it is necessary that the active ingredients leave 
the inert base and become free to surround the infective organisms. It is only 
in this way that the preparation will be of benefit in preventing the growth of these 
microorganisms. If the antiseptic were so securely incorporated into the inac- 
tive base that it could not become free to attack the microérganisms, or if the base 
were of such a nature that the antiseptic could not separate from it, the value of 
such preparations so far as the antiseptic ingredients are concerned would be lost. 
Plain 1.5 per cent agar simulates fairly closely the conditions met with in skin and 
wounds. Itis permeable, semi-solid, isotonic, and constitutes a valuable laboratory 
means of approximating the conditions found in human and animal tissues, at 
least so far as the preparations under consideration are concerned. 

“In testing bunion pads, corn plasters, surgical dressings, and powders for 
wound dressings for which antiseptic claims are made, the procedure just given 
isemployed. These preparations are simply placed on top of a poured agar plate 
containing M. aureus, and on the bottom of another plate, and covered with agar 
inoculated with M. aureus, and incubated at 37° C. for 48 hours. The antiseptic 
in such products permeates the agar medium and prevents the growth of the test 
organism. The amount of antiseptic contained and its solubility, together with 
the ease with which it leaves the base, are factors in determining the width of the 
clear zone around these preparations. 


ANTISEPTIC DYES. 


“In examining antiseptic dyes, a more complicated situation presents itself. 
When these dyes are applied to infected surfaces or wounds, they penetrate the 
tissues and are expected to continue their action long after they have been applied. 
Since it is difficult to be assured of this continued action in all kinds of antiseptic 
dyes, and since in regulatory work it is not possible to make a complicated, de- 
tailed study of each one, for the present it seems consistent to use a test showing 
actual killing power. For this purpose the filter paper test is applicable. This 
test is carried out exactly as outlined above, with the additional precaution in 
which even greater attention must be given to washing the papers free from the 
dye in the first tube of broth to which it is transferred. In this case also, M. aureus 
is used as the test organism and the test is carried out at 37° C. for the usual time 
periods. ; 

“Laboratory tests cannot simulate exactly the conditions met with in prac- 
tice and a certain amount of arbitrariness must be encountered with respect to 
methods to be used. In the tests outlined here, it is evident that the procedures, 
while not simulating practical conditions exactly, do approximate them to a 
certain degree and fairly closely considering the artificial nature of a laboratory 
test. More complicated methods would be expensive, involved and time-consuming 
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and would probably introduce factors which would make the test more difficult 
to duplicate. The fewer the variable features introduced into laboratory tests, 
the more consistent the results obtained by different workers. In regulatory work 
this factor is of considerable importance. If substances prove to be antiseptic 
under the conditions set forth here, there is every reason to believe they will be 
efficacious when used in practice.” 





A PHARMACEUTICAL STUDY OF SYRUP OF FERROUS IODIDE 
(1840-1927). 
BY CATY J. BRAFORD AND H. A. LANGENHAN. 
(Continued from p. 567, June issue.) 
No. IV. Assay—QUANTITATIVE AND QUALITATIVE. 

(1) Description.—The first two revisions of the U. S. P. to contain Syrup of 
Ferrous Iodide described it as ‘‘a transparent liquid of a pale green color.’’ The 
revisions of 1880 and 1890 elaborate on this a little and read as follows: ‘‘A trans- 
parent, pale green liquid, odorless, having a sweet, strongly ferruginous taste and 
a neutral reaction.’’ In the formula given in the Pharmacopoeia of 1900, diluted 
hypophosphorous acid was added which gave the finished syrup a slightly acid 
reaction. The description was again changed to include this point, by changing 
the last phrase of the old definition to read ‘‘acid in reaction.’’ The last two re- 
visions were changed only in that the reaction was stated as “‘slightly acid.”’ 

(2) Tests for Iodine and Iodides.—The revisions of 1860, 1870 and 1880 
specified that the syrup should not tinge starch blue, showing the absence of free 
iodine. It also stated that no sediment should form when the preparation was 
allowed to stand for some time. Such a sediment was explained by England! 
to be first an oxidation to a ferric compound and then a precipitation of ferric 
hydrate and iodine. The 1890 revision applied the same test for free iodine as 
above. 

A test for the iodide was introduced in 1880 and has been continued up to the 
present time with a few slight changes from time to time. The first directions were 
to add carbon disulphide and chlorine water to the syrup, whereupon the carbon 
disulphide would become purple or violet due to the iodine which had been liberated 
by the chlorine. The revisions since that time have followed the same procedure 
but have used starch as an indicator rather than dissolving the iodine in the carbon 
disulphide with the subsequent color reaction. 

(3) Addition of Sulphuric Acid.—The first two revisions containing a formula 
for this syrup were the only ones to comment on the action of sulphuric acid, which 
they did in the following manner. ‘Mixed with sulphuric acid, it becomes brown 
and the mixture emits violet vapors when heated.” This brown color may have 
been due to caramelization or to the liberation of free iodine. Heat would nat- 
urally cause iodine to be given off in the violet vapors. 

(4) Test for Ferrous Iron.—Each revision since 1880 has included a qualitative 
test for the ferrous iron, by directing the addition of a few drops of potassium 
ferricyanide T. S. to the diluted syrup, resulting in the formation of a blue color 





1 England, Am. J. Pharm., 60, 547 (1888). 
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or precipitate. The potassium ferricyanide reacts with the ferrous iron to form 
ferrous ferricyanide (Turnbull’s blue) according to the following equation: 
2K3Fe(CN)s + 3Felz —> Fes(Fe(CN)s)2 + 6KI. 

(5) Methods of Assay.—No method of assay was included in the first two 
revisions of the Pharmacopoeia containing Syrup of Ferrous Iodide. In the 1880 
revision an assay was introduced. ‘The following table will offer a brief résumé 
of the changes that have occurred since that time. 


1880 
1890 
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3 Gm 
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llec. 5ce. Ferric 


Residual Q% 


o 
titration. strength. 


KCNS N/10, 


Remarks. 
10 No procedure given 
10 





dil. ammonium not more 
sulphate, than 1 ce. 
5 ee. 
1900 10 Gm. q. s. 15.4 ce. 6cc. 2cc. Ferric KCNS W/10 5 Shake to precipitate 
100 ce. mixture dil. ammonium not more silver iodide; 1 cc. 
15 ce. sulphate, than 1 cc. AgNO; = 1% Fel 
water 2 cc, 
1910 App.10 Gm. 30 mils Total 50 mils 5 mils Ferric KCNS N/10 4.75 Heat to precipitate 
weighed. ammonium q. s. to silver iodide. Yel- 
sulphate, 5.25 low color 
2 mils 
1920 10 ce. 30 cc. Total 50 ce. 5ce. Ferric KCNS N/10 5, Heat to precipitate 
ammonium app. silver iodide 
sulphate, 
2 ce, 


The first assay was brief and included no method of procedure. It simply stated 
that ‘7.73 Gm. of the syrup should require for complete precipitation 50 cc. of 
the volumetric solution of nitrate of silver (corresponding to 10% of ferrous iodide).”’ 
These amounts were based on the cc. equivalent of the silver nitrate solution when 
compared to ferrous iodide, which was given as 0.015455. This value multiplied 
by the number of cc. of silver nitrate used (50) equaled 0.77275 Gm. or 10% of the 
weight of the sample taken for analysis. 

The next revision offered a slightly different method. An excess of silver 
nitrate (11 cc.) was added to a weighed (1.55 Gm.) and acidulated sample and 
the excess was determined by titration with N/10 potassium thiocyanate, of which 
not more than 1 cc. was supposed to be required. The potassium thiocyanate 
reacted with the silver nitrate to form silver thiocyanate and potassium nitrate. 
Ferric ammonium sulphate which produces a red-brown color with any excess of 
potassium thiocyanate, was used as an indicator to mark the end of the reaction. 

The general procedure was the same in the U. S. P. of 1900; the sample was 
prepared a little differently, however. Ten Gm. of the syrup were mixed with 
water q. s. for one hundred cc., and of this mixture fifteen and four-tenths cc. 
(15.4 ce.) were diluted with fifteen cc. of water. Six cc. of silver nitrate V. S. 
were added and the excess was determined as above. Not more than one cc. of 
N/10 potassium thiocyanate would be required if the syrup was up to standard. 
Each cc. of the N/10 silver nitrate consumed, represented 1% of ferrous iodide. 
Assuming that exactly one cc. of the thiocyanate was required, then the actual 
amount of silver nitrate consumed was five cc. This number multiplied by the 
cc. equivalent of silver nitrate for ferrous iodide, which was given as 0.015365 in 
this revision, gives 0.076825 Gm. in the diluted sample which was in turn equivalent 
to 1.54 Gm. of the original sample. By proportion there would be 4.9 Gm. in one 
hundred Gm., or approximately 5% by weight. ‘Taking the specific gravity into 
consideration the strength of the syrup would be about 6.7 Gm. in one hundred 
cc. as the U. S. P. directed. 
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In the 1910 edition an accurately weighed sample of approximately ten Gm. 
was directed to be diluted with thirty mils of water and to the mixture fifty cc. of 
silver nitrate V. S. were added. After acidifying and heating to precipitate the 
silver iodide, the residual silver nitrate was determined by titration with N/10 
potassium thiocyanate. Each mil of silver nitrate consumed corresponded to 
0.154844 Gm. of ferrous iodide according to the molecular equivalent and each 
Gm. of syrup corresponded to not less than 3.07 mils or more than 3.4 mils of 
N/10 silver nitrate V.S. Assuming that the syrup contained an even 5% of fer- 
rous iodide the latter equivalent can easily be determined, since one cc. of silver 
nitrate is equivalent to 0.015484 then x cc. will be equivalent to one cc. of syrup 
or 0.05 Gm. of ferrous iodide. Calculating such a proportion the value for x is 
found to be 3.09. 

The last revision directs that the syrup be made up to a given volume and con- 
sequently specifies a measured rather than weighed amount of syrup for the assay 
(10 ce.). Otherwise, the procedure is the same as in 1910; only one equivalent was 
included and that was the ferrous iodide equivalent for V/10 silver nitrate (0.01548). 

Ammonium thiocyanate has been used to determine the excess silver nitrate. 
Bourquelot! and Roeder? both offered assay processes which were merely modi- 
fications of the U.S. P. and used the ammonium rather than the potassium thio- 
cyanate. 

A slightly different assay was used by Rupp.’ His method depended upon 
the separation of iodine by means of potassium permanganate and sulphuric acid. 
The excess of permanganate was decomposed by the sugar present and the iodine 
separated from the clear liquid as a powder. After three hours potassium iodide 
was added which dissolved the free iodine and reduced the ferric sulphate which 
liberated a corresponding amount of iodine. Each cc. of N/10 thiosulphate re- 
quired to react with the liberated iodine was equivalent to 0.0020666 of ferrous 
iodide. ‘The equations which the author gave to explain the reaction are as follows: 


10Fel, + 3K2Mn,O3g “fo 24H.SO, = 101, + 5Fe2(SO); + 6MnSO, + 3K.SO, + 24H:,O 
5Fe2(SO,)s “+ 10KI = 5I, + 10FeSO, + 5K.SO, 


Korndorfer‘ liberated the iodine by means of hydrogen peroxide and sulphuric 
acid. His method was as follows: 

“5 Gm. of syrup, 5 Gm. of water, and 3 Gm. of commercial hydrogen dioxide 
are mixed and allowed to stand '/. minute; 20 Gm. of chloroform and 10 Gm. of 
sulphuric acid are added, the flask rotated until the liberated iodine is dissolved 
in the chloroform. KMn0O, (1—1000) is added to destroy the excess hydrogen di- 
oxide, then add N/10 NaS.O; until the iodine is decolorized (16 to 16.2 cc.); 1 ce. 
of thiosulphate represents 0.0155 Gm. of ferrous iodide.” 

Griggi® warmed the syrup with a 5% solution of potassium chlorate until the 





1 Bourquelot, Jour. de Pharm., 6, 170; through “‘British Year Book of Pharm.,’’ 191 (1895). 
2 Roeder, Pharm. Zeit., 51, 278; from “British Year Book of Pharm.,”’ 43, 75 (1906). 

3 Rupp, Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind.; through “British Year Book of Pharm.,’’ 37, 201 (1900). 
4 Korndorfer, A poth. Ztg., 24, No. 90, 850 (1909); through A. Pu. A. Year Book, 58, 11 


(1910). ‘ 
5 Griggi, L’ Union Pharm. (Oct. 1893); through “British Year Book of Pharm.,” 31, 202 


(1894). 
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following reaction was completed: 2Fel, + KClO; —>» Fe,.Q; + HCl + 2Iz. 
The liberated iodine was dissolved in chloroform and then titrated with sodium 
hyposulphite. Kubel' first precipitated the iron with sodium carbonate and, after 
filtering, titrated an aliquot part of the filtrate, to which potassium chromate had 
been added as indicator, with V/10 silver nitrate. Parker? assayed both the iodine 
and the iron. He placed the diluted syrup into a retort containing potassium 
chlorate and distilled the mixture, allowing the distillate to pass into a potassium 
iodide solution. The distillate was titrated with standard hyposulphite. To 
determine the iron, he mixed two Gm. of potassium chlorate, sixty cc. of standard 
hyposulphite and forty cc. of diluted syrup (containing 10 cc. of syrup). After 
boiling the mixture gently for five or ten minutes, he filtered it through a very 
fine filter, rinsing both the flask and the filter with boiling water. He then removed 
the precipitate from the paper by washing, and dissolved it in dilute hydrochloric 
acid with the aid of heat. The iron was then precipitated with excess ammonium 
hydroxide and after drying and igniting was weighed as ferric oxide. 

Kolthoff* devised a new method recently by which both the iodide and iron 
content can be determined. A diluted sample is prepared by adding eighty cc. of 
water, ten cc. of phosphoric acid (25%) and five cc. potassium cyanide (10%). 
Potassium permanganate N/10 is delivered into this solution until a permanent 
pink color appears, when the ‘‘iodide is oxidized to iodine cyanide and the ferrous 
to ferric iron."’ ‘The iodine cyanide itself also is an oxidant, and it reacts in acid 
solution with iodide in forming iodine,’ as follows: ICN + I + H—>I,+ HCN. 

Excess iodide is therefore added and the iodine which it liberates is titrated 
with thiosulphate V. S. The number of cc. of potassium permanganate V. S. 
minus the number cc. thiosulphate V. S. multiplied by 5.58 mg. gives the ferrous 
content. The iodide content is determined by multiplying the cc. of thiosulphate 
V. S. by 12.69 mg. 

A method to determine iron in syrups has been outlined by Richmond and 
Ilson,* the efficiency of which, they claim, depends upon the following facts: 

“1. In N/5 HCI solution iron is completely ionized even if phosphates and 
organic matter be present. 

“2. Permanganates oxidize ferrous ions to ferric ions in the presence of sugars 
and also destroy the coloring matters used in syrups. In oxidizing ferrous to ferric 
ions by potassium permanganate the amount used before the color is discharged 
shows that the oxidation of the ferrous ions takes preference over that of the dye, 
while sugar is attacked to a still less degree. 

“3. A small excess of potassium permanganate is reduced completely by the 
sugars and practically no Cl is liberated. 

“4. Ferricyanides are sensitive indicators for the production and thiocyanates 
for the removal; SnCl, reduces ferric to ferrous ions and in an atmosphere of CO, 
the reduction is a measure of the iron present.” 








1 Kubel, A poth. Zeit., 389 (1895); through “British Year Book of Pharm.,’’ 32, 191 (1895). 

2 Parker, Pharm. Jour., 3rd series, 10, 851; through “British Year Book of Pharm.,’’ 17, 126 
(1886). 

8 Kolthoff, Jour. A. Pu. A., 15, 164 (1926). 

4 Richmond and Ilson, Analyst, 45, 438 (1920); through “British Year Book of Pharm.,” 


58, 102 (1921). 
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To carry out the assay a five- or ten-cc. sample is measured into a one hundred- 
ce. flask and a few drops of strong hydrochloric acid are added after which potas- 
sium permanganate is run into the mixture until a transitory purple color is pro- 
duced. After this purple has vanished an equal bulk of concentrated hydrochloric 
and a little sodium bicarbonate are added to give an atmosphere of carbon dioxide. 
As indicator a drop of N/10 SnCl, and a drop of the mixture are added to a drop 
of freshly prepared potassium ferricyanide solution on a spot plate. A blue colora- 
tion results generally, except in cases where a large excess of potassium perman- 
ganate was added. In such a case SnCl, must be added until a reaction for ferrous 
iron is given. ‘The solution, which is yellow as is customary for a solution of ferric 
salts in strong hydrochloric acid, is now titrated until the color becomes faint. 
The titration is continued until a drop no longer colors a drop of potassium thio- 





cyanate solution on a spot plate. 
gives the weight of the iron present. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, 
COLLEGE OF PHARMACY, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


The number of cc. used multiplied by 0.0056 





F. T. C. CITES PEPSODENT FOR RESALE 
PRICE POLICY. 


The Federal Trade Commission has served 
a complaint on the Pepsodent Company, Chi- 
cago, alleging that the practices of the Com- 
pany in enforcing a policy of resale price main- 
tenance are in violation of the Federal Trade 
Commission act. The complaint charges that 
in the sale of its dentifrices the company so- 
licits and secures from customers the names 
of other dealers who fail to observe and main- 
tain designated resale prices, and seeks and 
obtains the codperation of dealers so re- 
ported in maintaining such prices through con- 
tracts or agreements, expressed or implied. 
According to the Commission’s complaint, also, 
the Company refuses to sell its products to 
dealers who fail to maintain prices as a part 
of its coéperative plan to maintain such prices. 


LIBRARY AND MUSEUM ITEMS. 


The opening of the new Business Branch 
of the Newark Public Library at 34 Commerce 
Street, Newark, N. J., has given to the busi- 
ness people of that city a new house of knowl- 
edge—the only institution of its kind in the 
East. Indianapolis and Minneapolis have busi- 
ness libraries on a smaller scale. The idea 
had its inception in 1904, when a small part 
of the Public Library Building in Newark was 
given over to books dealing with trade and 
commerce. The plan was gradually extended 
until now the business branch is established 


in a home of its own, built by the City of New- 
ark at a cost of $225,000. 

The purpose of the library is to provide 
those interested in business problems with 
quick, efficient and useful answers to queries. 
It offers also to the business man an oppor- 
tunity to profit by the works of specialists 
in his own line. It makes available for him 
information as to where, how and when he 
may most advantageously market his products. 
Directories are available. 

Sixteen fields of research and publication 
comprise a coéperative program of scholarship 
outlined for the American Historical Asso- 
ciation and made public by the Association’s 
national endowment committee at Columbia 
University. 

History investigation will be conducted, it 
is declared, on a scale never before attempted 
in this country. At the outset there will be 
“a comprehensive survey of the field of Amer- 
ican history.” 

With the dedication of the new building 
of the Free Library of Philadelphia a dream 
of many years ago has come true. It is situ- 
ated on the Parkway, midway between the 
City Hall and the Art Museum, at the entrance 
to Fairmount Park. The Library in its pres- 
ent house has a capacity of 1,500,000 volumes 
not counting the numerous rooms which are 
set apart for special purposes. One of the 
modern collections soon to be moved into the 
main building consists of 7000 talking machine 
records. 
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DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


Conducted by Paul C. Olsen.* 
THE “BUY-AT-HOME” ARGUMENT. 


Bellevue was gay with bright-colored decorations. With streamers and ban- 
ners across the main street, freshly decorated windows and every merchant and 
his staffs wearing huge beribboned badges—the world was told in no uncertain 
terms that Friday, July 22nd, was Dollar Day in Bellevue. 

What a day it was. Tom Whitney, leading Bellevue druggist, will testify 
to that. Here in his own words is what he has to say. 

“Well, sir, Dollar Day certainly went over big in Bellevue. After all the 
work I did getting up new window displays, writing show cards, hanging up crepe 
paper and arranging stock, I began to be just a little bit nervous about how this 
Dollar Day the Chamber of Commerce had persuaded us to work together on 
would pull. 

‘“The idea was that we were to arrange as much of our stock as we could in 
special assortments to sell at a dollar each. No cut prices, you know. Just a 
package of this and two bottles of that all grouped together and sold that way for 
a dollar. 

‘That was plenty of work, I'll tell you, getting ready those dollar specials 
along with all the extra decorating and fixing up. But we merchants simply had 
to do something. With almost everybody owning an automobile and the new 
paved road open a year now to Spokane, I tell you we small town merchants were 
feeling it and feeling it hard. All up and down the valley it seemed as if our coun- 
try customers were whizzing right by us and going on to Spokane. Sixty miles 
on a concrete road is nothing these days. 

“Finally the Chamber of Commerce hit on this Dollar Day plan. Each mer- 
chant was to offer as much of his stock as he could in units to sell for a dollar each. 
To make the whole thing seem like a real holiday we hired a couple of brass bands, 
got the interurbans and bus companies to decorate their cars and generally made 
things look like an old-time Fourth of July celebration. 

‘“‘And the way the people did come! My store was jammed from half past 
seven in the morning until long after midnight and if I hadn’t sold practically every- 
thing in the store and from my reserve stock in the cellar I’d have been doing bus- 
iness all night. 

“Why, there were people in the store I hadn’t seen for at least five years. 
It was four years ago this past spring that I put in these new show windows and 
lowered the entrance to the street level. If there were two persons who commented 
on those improvements, there were two hundred. That just goes to show how 
business has been drifting away from Bellevue these past few years. 

‘Everything would have been fine if things had kept up after that big start- 
ing rush. That’s the sad part. We thought we could win back some of the trade 





* Instructor of Merchandising, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania, Lecturer on Business Administration, Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and 


Science. 
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that had been getting away from us and we did—but just for that one time. Since 
then it’s been the same old story—no business at all through the week and Sat- 
urdays just about half what they used to be and ought to be. Bellevue is growing 
and the country around here is growing even faster, but we merchants are standing 
still or going backward. ‘That is, all of us except Jim Gordon, the hardware man. 
Winter or summer, good times or poor, he seems to go right on doing business. 
Would you believe it, he’s enlarged his store three times in the five years he’s been 
here? 

“I’ve talked myself blue in the face with these mossbacks here trying to get 
them to buy at home and keep the money in circulation here instead of using it 
to make those Spokane merchants rich or, worst of all, help those big mail order 
houses back in Chicago. 

‘They all agree with me—in theory—but let some ‘smart aleck’ in San Fran- 
cisco or Seattle or any place out of town send them an offer of a traveling bag for 
$19.95 and they fall for it, although if they only took the trouble to look around 
in Bill Bevan’s trunk store they’d find him selling better bags right along for $15 
and $18.75.” 

To an impartial observer the leading merchants of Bellevue grouped along 
Main Street between Elm and Bradford Streets did not present a very impressive 
appearance in their ordinary dress. True, on the long remembered Dollar Day 
the special windows and extra decorations—not to mention the attractive arrange- 
ments of goods inside the store and the smiling salespeople anxious to serve—gave 
Main Street in Bellevue an appearance which to this day has never been excelled 
in towns many times its size. 

But to the venturesome visitor who might return later to Bellevue with his 
mind full of these pleasant recollections, there was indeed a rude awakening. It 
was just as if a youth were to see his dreamy-eyed dance partner—a vision the 
night before in shimmering black silk—the next morning in a bedraggled wrapper, 
boudoir cap and down-at-the-heel slippers. 

Bill Bevan’s trunk store of which Tom Whitney, the druggist, spoke so con- 
vincingly was a sight. As an antique shop or second-hand furniture store it might 
have succeeded but as a supposedly up-to-date trunk and baggage shop it was a 
flat failure. On a summer’s day Bill lounged comfortably on the sidewalk in front 
of his place of business, his chair tilted back on its two hind legs.  Bill’s dress never 
would win him any laurels. At the neckband of his collarless shirt gleamed a 
shining gold-plated collar button. He wore slippers which had been his daily 
companions since high-school days many years before. Bill believed in solid com- 
fort in the summer time. 

The prospective customer who had the temerity to interrupt Bill’s frequent 
naps or assiduous newspaper reading would have found Bill following him (sev- 
eral steps in the rear) into the dark and forbidding interior of his store. Econom- 
ical Bill would turn on a light or two and there in heterogeneous array from floor 
to ceiling was revealed in its dusty and dusky grandeur the stock of Bellevue’s 
leading leather goods merchant. Perhaps you wonder where are those $15 and 
$18.75 bags of which Tom Whitney spoke so enthusiastically. I doubt if Bill 
himself could tell you in spite of all his apparent leisure for naps and newspaper 
reading. A few minutes’ search by Bill (undertaken not any too graciously) might 
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bring one to light from beneath the cavernous counter. ‘True, this one was so 
covered with dust that even Bill himself—expert leather goods man—couldn’t 
be sure of its original color until he had carried it to the feeble daylight near the 
door. Unfortunately, this trip to the daylight revealed also that the really hand- 
some brass fittings had been tarnished to an uninviting greenish black. Quite a con- 
trast to the alluring descriptions and captivating color photographs in the folder of 
the San Francisco mail order house which sold a traveling bag somewhat similar for 
three dollars more. The wonder is that Bill did any business at all in the face of 
this competition! 

Bill Bevans was not alone in his weaknesses and shortcomings. All up and 
down Main Street in a summer afternoon could be seen other collarless merchants 
tilted perilously back on rickety chairs in front of their stores. 

The one exception was Jim Gordon, whose hardware store was the pride of 
Bellevue and the envy of his fellow merchants. Jim was far too busy to have any 
time to loaf on the sidewalk; in fact he and his five assistants had all they could 
do to keep up with the demands of his growing business. More important, Jim 
Gordon knew his show windows were one of the most important means of adver- 
tising that he had and he would not think of blocking their fullest use by imposing 
his rather impressive bulk on a chair in front of one of them. Then, too, he thought 
that a proprietor loafing in front of his store was not a very good advertisement of 
the prosperity of the business. 

It would be a long story to explain here all the methods and ideas which Jim 
Gordon put into effect to make his store in five busy years the largest and best 
liked of any store of its kind in the whole valley. He tried painstakingly always 
to give his customers the kinds of merchandise and service that they wanted 
and had a right to expect. He advertised in his windows, in the local and sur- 
rounding newspapers and directly by mail. In brief, Jim Gordon conducted the 
best hardware store he knew how and used advertising persistently so as to spread 
this news faster than it could possibly travel by word of mouth. 

Jim’s methods were neither unusual nor sensational. Any other merchant in 
Bellevue could have used them with probably equal success, had he been willing 
to devote the necessary time andenergy. But they didn’t and that was what made 
the difference between their stores and his. 

Jim always felt mildly amused when discouraged fellow merchants came to 
him with plans for buy-at-home campaigns and asked his assistance, financial and 
otherwise. Invariably he coédperated enthusiastically, because he realized he would 
be even more prosperous if only there were other attractions in Bellevue in addi- 
tion to his own store. Six or eight good stores close together will draw even more 
than six or eight times as many people as a single good store located by itself. 

Time and time again Jim Gordon had exhorted his fellow merchants, both 
singly and in groups, that the way to a success similar to his own was not by fren- 
zied appeals to people’s sympathies. 

“Buy at home and help the poor merchant live.” 

‘“‘When you say that,” he said, ‘‘you put yourself in a class with a beggar. 
You admit that you have no real right to exist, except by the charity of others. 
You can’t expect and you should not want any business on that basis.” 

“Look here, Frank,’’ he said to a leading grocer, ‘‘you know you buy right 
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along in Spokane item after item that you might be getting right here in town from 
the Bellevue Wholesale Grocery Company. Why do you do it? Their prices 
are about the same and you don’t have to pay any trucking charges if you buy 
here in town.” 

“But this local crowd never have what you want and sometimes they let me 
wait two or three days before they tell me about it. Nine times out of ten I can 
get quicker and better service from Spokane, in spite of the distance.”’ 

‘There you are. You yourself are doing the very thing that you object so 
much to your customers doing with you. The Bellevue Wholesale Grocery Com- 
pany wouldn’t get very far with a sympathy argument with you and you can’t 
expect such an argumeut to get very far with your customers either. You've got 
to have the right merchandise, fair prices and good service to attract and hold 
customers these days.”’ 

Jim’s insistence finally changed the plans for the proposed ‘‘Buy at Home 
Day” to a “Dollar Day’”’ and by persistent effort he succeeded in getting his fellow 
merchants at least for that once to dress and conduct their stores in a manner which 
was a credit to themselves and to Bellevue. 

The result. The biggest crowds in years—new people in town, new customers, 
new purchases. What a golden opportunity if it only had been followed through 
by consistently aggressive merchandising. Jim Gordon did; his business and his 
profits told the story. But the other merchants were soon back to the sluggish, 
despondent level from which Jim’s inspiration had lifted them temporarily. The 





price of continued success is continued intelligent effort. 





SEASONABLE DISPLAYS FOR JULY AND AUGUST. 


Cameras and photographic supplies. 
Film developing, printing and enlarging. 
First aid kits. 

Mosquito, ivy poison and sunburn remedies. 
Insecticides. 


Travelers’ toilet articles. 

Bath supplies. 

Week-end candy and tobacco supplies. 
Telephone and mail order service. 
Stationery and school supplies. 


Fountain pens and mechanical pencils. 





DIVISION BIOLOGY AND AGRICUL- 
TURE NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL. 

At the annual meeting of the Division of 
Biology and Agriculture of the National Re- 
search Council held at Washington, D. C., in 
May, Dr. Heber W. Youngken was reélected 
Chairman of its Committee on Pharmaceutical 
Botany and Pharmacognosy and the following 
members of the committee were also reélected: 
H. H. Rusby, W. W. Stockberger, E. N. 
Gathercoal and E. L. Newcomb. This com- 
mittee is at present conducting an extensive 
investigation on the available commercial 
geographical sources of domestic medicinal 
plants. The census being conducted from the 
office of Dr. Stockberger in the Bureau of 
Plant Industry at Washington. Pharmacists, 
botanists, state officials and others interested 
in plants are requested to communicate in- 


formation on the exact location of areas in 
which American medicinal plants are to be 
found in commercial quantities to Dr. W. W. 
Stockberger, Bureau of Plant Industry, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


PLANT SCIENCE SEMINAR. 


The Fifth Annual Plant Science Seminar in 
Pharmacognosy, Plant Chemistry and Botany 
will be held August 16-19 at the Missouri Bo- 
tanical Gardens, St Louis. Prof. E. N. Gather- 
coal, Chicago, is the President, and Dr. O. P. M. 
Canio, Ozone Park, New York, is the Secre- 
tary. 

John H. Kellog, to whom every Missouri 
plant is known, will be one of the leaders for 
the field trip to be taken by the Plant Science 
Seminar on Friday, August 19, at Gray’s Sum- 
mit, the fifteen acre addition to the gardens. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF BOARDS OF PHARMACY 


Wilford Harrison, President, Wichita Falls, Texas. J. W. Gayle, Treasurer, Frankfort, 
Ky. W. P. Porterfield, Chairman of Executive Committee, Fargo, N. D. H. C. Christensen, 
Secretary, 130 N. Wells St., Chicago, II. 


ACTIVE MEMBER STATES. 


Alabama Iowa Nebraska South Carolina 
Arizona Kansas Nevada South Dakota 
Arkansas Kentucky New Hampshire Tennessee 
Colorado Louisiana New Jersey Texas 
Connecticut Maine New Mexico Utah 
Delaware Maryland North Carolina Vermont 

D. of Columbia Massachusetts North Dakota Virginia 
Florida Michigan Ohio Washington 
Georgia Minnesota Oklahoma West Virginia 
Idaho Mississippi Oregon Wisconsin 
Illinois Missouri Pennsylvania Wyoming 
Indiana Montana 


PRESIDENT HARRISON’S CONVENTION ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The twenty-fourth annual convention of the National Association of Boards 
of Pharmacy will be held Monday and Tuesday, August 22nd and 23rd, at the Hotel 
Coronado (Lindell Blvd. at Spring Ave.) in St. Louis, Mo. There will be a joint 
session with the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy Tuesday forenoon. 
The first session of the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION will open Tues- 
day evening and meetings will continue throughout the week—the seventy-fifth 
annual convention “Diamond Jubilee.” 

From advance information received, the coming meeting will surpass in 
importance all previous meetings of the N. A. B. P. It will be particularly dis- 
tinctive because of the more than usual number of joint district meetings of the 
Boards and the Colleges which have been held this year, opening a fertile field of 
interesting ideas and suggestions. As a result, no doubt many recommendations 
looking toward the progress and welfare of Pharmacy will be presented, which 
must be discussed and receive careful consideration. 

It is very important, therefore, and I hope and respectfully urge that every 
member Board of Pharmacy will have at least one delegate present—more if 
possible. Because of the central location, there is no excuse for any State not 
sending representation. The neighboring States are expected to have in attendance 
the full membership of the Boards. Each and every Board is as equally concerned 
and interested as the other Boards. Unless each Board has a spokesman present 
to defend its views and take part in the discussions, it has no grounds for dissension. 

The district meetings have developed a closer coéperation between the Boards 
and the Colleges than has ever existed before, and this better understanding should 
result in much good to pharmacy. We are indebted to Dean D. B. R. Johnson, 
President of the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, for his splendid 
coéperation in having present at these meetings representatives from the Colleges 
in the districts where meetings have been held. The district chairmen of both 
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the Boards and the Colleges also deserve much credit for the efficient manner in 
which these meetings were planned and conducted. 

Come and see the “Spirit of St. Louis.” St. Louis is the commercial metropolis 
of the Mississippi Valley. There will be pleasure as well as work. Among its 
attractions St. Louis numbers many beautiful parks, the famous Eads Bridge, 
Shaw’s Botanical Gardens, amusement parks, art museums, the St. Louis Munic- 
ipal Opera, Jefferson Barracks, the world’s largest open-air swimming pool at 
Fairground Park, salt water swimming pool at the Coliseum, libraries, universities, 
and Sportsman’s Park—the home of the Cardinals, the baseball champions. There 
will be boat rides on the Mississippi to enjoy. 

Here also is located the St. Louis College of Pharmacy, the oldest school of 
pharmacy in the Middle-West, which for sixty odd years has wielded a wide- 
reaching influence in the advancement of the profession of pharmacy in this coun- 
try, and where presided for many years as Dean the late Dr. Henry M. Whelpley 
who, in his time, was not only one of the leaders in pharmaceutical progress but 
also was directly responsible for the events which led to the organization of our 
own National Association of Boards of Pharmacy. 

Come to St. Louis and pay homage at the shrine of the late Dr. Henry Milton 
Whelpley. 

WILForD Harrison, President, 
National Association Boards of Pharmacy. 


BOARD APPOINTMENTS VERSUS POLITICS. 


In the last year, the governors of three States have used the Board of Pharmacy 
as a political football. Such disregard of public welfare is certainly disgraceful. 

In the first instance, the attorney employed by the Kentucky Board opposed 
a pet bill of the Governor which was inimical to Pharmacy, and in retaliation he 
requested the Board to dismiss the attorney. The Board refused to accede to 
his request, and as a result, the entire Board was dismissed by the Governor. 
The matter was taken to the courts, which decided against the Governor, with 
the result that the Board is still serving and with the same attorney. 

The second incident was in Michigan. There the Secretary who is an ap- 
pointee of the Board was in disfavor with the Governor. ‘The latter requested 
the Board to dismiss its Secretary, but the Board refused. ‘The Governor then 
brought charges of personal misconduct against the Board members; the Board 
asked for investigation by the Legislature and was exonerated. 

It is hoped that the third and most recent case—North Dakota—will end as 
happily as the other two. A brief review of the North Dakota difficulty follows: 

The North Dakota State Pharmaceutical Association, in accordance with 
the provision of the pharmacy law of that State, recommended the appointment 
of P. H. Costello, of Cooperstown, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the retirement 
of one of the members. 

Governor A. G. Sorlie ignored this recommendation entirely and appointed 
Louis Rosoff of Grand Forks. The Board of Pharmacy then refused to seat 
Rosoff, maintaining that his appointment was not legal, inasmuch as the pharmacy 
law of the State provides that ‘‘the members of said Board shall be appointed by 
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the Governor upon recommendation of the North Dakota Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation.” 

The Governor replied by saying that he did not intend to be the ‘rubber 
stamp”’ of the Board and called it a ‘‘self-perpetuating’’ body. He then removed 
from office all the acting members of the Board, naming new appointees, and in- 
formed the Secretary of State that since none of the Board members had filed 
an oath of office as required by law, they were acting illegally. 

Strange as it may seem, the Governor included among his new appointees, 
P. H. Costello, the man whom he previously refused to appoint on recommendation 
of the State Association. 

In commenting editorially on the situation, the Fargo Forum says: 


“Governor A. G. Sorlie has relieved from office the members of the North Dakota Phar- 
macy Board, not because they have been guilty of an overt act against the administration or 
of malfeasance in office, but because he was determined to show them who was boss in North 
Dakota. 

‘His dismissal is predicated on the grounds that the members of the Board were attempting 
to usurp the powers of his office. That is not true. They were simply obeying the State law in 
the case, a law which Governor Sorlie himself flouted in his appointment of Louis Rosoff of Grand 
Forks to the Board. 

‘The statute in the case is clear. Its language is not ambiguous and its intent is self- 
evident. It provides for appointment of a member or members of the State Pharmacy Board 
on the recommendation of the North Dakota Pharmaceutical Association. In this respect, it 
is of a piece with the laws providing for the creation of and appointment of members of various 
professional, regulatory and examining Boards. 

“The theory of such provisions for appointments is that it is the only way to keep the 
various professional Boards out ‘of politics. That theory has worked out in practice. Not until 
Governor Sorlie made his unheard-of announcement deposing all the members of the Pharmacy 
Board has a professional Board been thrust into politics or engaged in politics in the State. 

“The Governor’s purpose is clear, therefore. His action serves no purpose. No prin- 
ciple of government is involved. No breach of trust has been committed. The Board rejected 
Mr. Sorlie’s appointee because it was not made in accordance with the law. Mr. Sorlie resents 
the Board's action, and dismisses the whole personnel to satisfy a personal whim. He wants to 
show them who is boss.”’ 


It is reported that the North Dakota Pharmaceutical Association will take 
the matter to the courts for a decision as to the validity of the provision in the 
pharmacy law for appointment of members by the Governor on recommendation 
of the association. The outcome of the North Dakota Governor’s act in ignoring 
public welfare and the law will, we are sure, be awaited with interest. 

Let this be an object lesson to pharmacists generally, pharmacy boards, and 
State associations to be ever vigilant against similar attacks and to work in unison 
for the best interests and progress of Pharmacy and thereby the welfare of the 
public which Pharmacy serves. = G C. 


DISTRICT MEETINGS. 


As this copy goes to press, comprehensive reports have been received of the 
proceedings of the joint meeting of representatives of Boards and Colleges of 
District No. 6 held at Kansas City, Mo., on April 12 and 13, 1927, A. H. King, 
Vice-President and Chairman presiding, and of the meeting of District No. 3 
held at Indianapolis, Ind., May 6 and 7, 1927, Bernard M. Keene, Vice-President 
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and Chairman presiding. Every Board of every State in each of the districts 
was represented by one or more delegates, as was also every generally recognized 
College of Pharmacy in each district, excepting one and this one failed to receive 


notice of the meeting. 

Space will not permit the printing of these proceedings. We are, however, 
pleased to be able to publish at this time the resolutions passed by each of the 
meetings, and inasmuch as some, possibly all, will be presented to the coming 
St. Louis conventions, it is hoped that members who expect to be present will 
familiarize themselves with the contents. 


RESOLUTIONS OF DISTRICT NO. 6. 


Be It Jointly Resolved, That the members of the Boards and the Faculties 
be asked to secure copies of the Charters’ report (Basic Material for a Pharmaceutical 
Curriculum) and make a careful study of the same before the next annual meeting 
in order that they may be prepared to discuss the problems presented in an intelligent 
manner, with reference to the preparation of a pharmaceutical curriculum. 

That we believe it is very important to develop a system of supervised experi- 
ence in Pharmacy comparable to clinical work acquired in medicine and dentistry. 
We therefore urge that an effort be made in our Colleges in coéperation with the 
Boards to work out a program of this nature for which College credit may be given 
in the last year of the College course. 

That the failures of college graduates in Board examinations are largely a local 
condition and should not be considered too seriously as a national question. We 
recommend that the College men and the Boards in each locality where such a condi- 
tion exists get together and try to find the answer to the problem. 

That it is the consensus of opinion of the men representing the Colleges and 
the Boards in the Sixth District that a curriculum necessary to train a student for 
the practice of Pharmacy as shown to be essential by the report of the Common- 
wealth Fund Study of Pharmacy ( Basic Material for a Pharmaceutical Curriculum— 
Charters) should cover four years. And we recommend to the National Association 
of Boards of Pharmacy and the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy that 
a date be set at the next annual meeting of the associations when all colleges shall go 
to the four-year course. We believe it would be unfortunate if this date were de- 
layed a longer period than five years. 

That copies of this resolution should be placed in the hands of the proper 
committees of the national pharmaceutical bodies. 


RESOLUTIONS OF DISTRICT NO. 3. 


Be It Resolved, That a greater codperation be established between faculties 
of Colleges of Pharmacy, Boards of Pharmacy, and State educational systems. 

That we favor the application of intelligence tests in order to better orient 
and classify the entering students in Colleges of Pharmacy. 

That we recommend that the Boards of Pharmacy and Colleges of Pharmacy 
of the several States exchange examination questions and that these be discussed at 
the joint conferences. 

That graduates of recognized Colleges of Pharmacy who have not acquired 
the necessary legal qualifications prior to graduation be permitted to take the State 
Board examination in the written work only, and that the remainder of the exami- 
nation be given them when they meet all the requirements. 

That we recommend to the Colleges of Pharmacy and Boards of Pharmacy 
that they adopt a four-year course at as early a period as feasible. 

That inasmuch as the benefits derived from this joint conference have been 
so apparent and so universally expressed, we recommend that such conferences be 


continued. 
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Later, Arthur G. Hulett, N. A. B. P. Vice-President and Chairman of District 
No. 9 reported that meeting of that district was held in Sacramento, Calif., in 
conjunction with the Convention of the California State Association. Details are 
expected at an early date. ) AE oa 6 


LEGISLATIVE NEWS. 


Colorado.—One of the three bills introduced in the Colorado legislature this session passed 
successfully—Senate Bill 160—was signed by the Governor on May 7th and becomes a part of the 
Colorado Pharmacy Law. Briefly, it contains: 

(1) A provision granting the Board greater power in making by-laws and 
regulations and in adding to the list of poisonous substances which may be sold only 
by pharmacists. 

(2) Authorizes the Board to pay the Secretary a salary of not more than 
$1500 a year, who may or may not be a member of the Board. This same section 
specifically provides that the Board may employ an attorney instead of depending 
upon the district attorney to act for the Board. 

(3) Renewal fees were increased to $3.00 per year and a provision included 
for turning over $1.00 of this fee to the Colorado Pharmacal Association. A penalty 
of $10.00 for delinquency in payment of fees has also been imposed. A fifty cent per 
annum renewal fee for apprentices is another new feature. This will enable the 
Board to check up on apprentices actually practicing in the State and to weed out 
the list. 

(4) Provision for apprentice registration. 

(5) One of the sections forbids the sale of medicines except by or under the 
supervision of a registered pharmacist, or elsewhere than in a licensed pharmacy, and 
defines the rights of physicians in dispensing medicines. No attempt is made to 
curb the sale of patent or proprietary medicines in unbroken original packages. 

(6) One interesting provision authorizes a member of the Board or any duly 
authorized inspector to conduct an informal examination, upon finding an unregis- 
tered person in a store, and to issue a temporary permit for not more than four 
months, collecting a fee of $10.00; this fee is to be applied upon the next examination 
or reciprocity fee if the person is eligible. a OE od 
Nebraska.—The Nebraska Legislature by passing Bill 551, amended the Pharmacy Law of 

that State on several very important points, as follows: 

(1) Section 124, After January 1, 1930, every candidate for a license to 
practice pharmacy shall: 

1. Present evidence that he is a graduate of a four-year course in an ac- 
credited high school or its equivalent, as that term is herein defined, and in addi- 
tion shall present evidence of possessing the qualifications enumerated in one of the 
following paragraphs: 

(a) Of having completed one year’s work in an accredited school or col- 
lege of pharmacy and at least three years of practical experience as a clerk under 
the supervision of a licensed pharmacist. 

(6) Of having completed two years’ work in an accredited school or college 
of pharmacy and at least two years of practical experience as a clerk under the 
supervision of a licensed pharmacist. 

(c) Of having completed four years’ work in an accredited school or college 
of pharmacy and at east six (6) months of practical experience as a clerk under the 
supervision of a licensed pharmacist. The practical experience required under this 
sub-division may be secured while taking the course of a school of pharmacy and 
during vacation. 

(2) The new law has been changed to read that the Department SHALL 
appoint one member of the Board of Examiners from a list of three names to be sub- 
mitted by the State Pharmaceutical Association. The present law made it optional 
with the Governor to select one from the list submitted by the State Association 
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or appoint an outsider as he pleased. This is interesting in view of the controversy 
in North Dakota on this particular point (see ‘‘Board Appointments vs. Politics’’) 
where the legality of such a provision will probably be tested in the courts. 

(3) There is also a provision making it compulsory for the Board of Exami- 
ners to send one delegate to the ‘‘National Conference of Examining Boards’’ each 
year, provided there are funds enough available in the Board’s treasury. Nebraska 
has our congratulations on this provision. Some legislatures make it impossible 
for the Board to use funds for travel outside the boundaries of the State, even though 
it is a matter of benefit to the public welfare, as in this case when it is a question of 
keeping informed on progress in other States. 

(4) Among the other provisions are: More stringent penalties for violations; 
making it obligatory for members of the profession to report violations; making it 
unlawful for anyone other than a registered pharmacist to use the terms “drug 
store,” ‘‘pharmacy,”’ etc., in advertising his business; definitions of drugs and medi- 
cines, and other terms. =<. C. 


KENTUCKY ANNUAL REPORT. 


A very interesting and complete report of the activities of the Kentucky Board of Phar- 
macy for the fiscal year ended October 12, 1926, has just been received. It contains a complete 
alphabetical list of the registered pharmacists in good standing in the State. 

The examination statistics show that 136 candidates were examined for full registration 
and 42 passed, during the year. Seventeen assistant candidates were also examined and six 
passed. The present roster shows 1668 full registered pharmacists in good standing and 183 
assistants. Figures on reciprocal registrations for the year show eleven pharmacists coming into 
the state and eighteen leaving for other states. 

The attorney for the Board, Edward Bloomfield, gave a very interesting review on conditions 
in the State in this year book. He touched particularly on the trend from professional pharmacy 
as practiced in the old days to the present more or less merchandising establishment, the many 
difficulties which pharmacy must meet now that the Volstead Act has thrust upon it the duty of 
dispensing liquor, the whisky tax in Kentucky, narcotic regulations, etc. In urging a drug- 
store ownership act, Attorney Bloomfield remarked, ‘“‘Pharmacy is a profession, subject to legis- 
lative control, and no valid reason, other than selfish motive, can be advanced why non-pro- 
fessionals should own and conduct drug stores, when the identical class of persons would not be 
permitted to practice medicine, law, or dentistry, without special training.” 

In the part of his report referring to ‘“‘Prosecutions and Policies,’’ Attorney Bloomfield 
states that 240 drug stores, 1 non-registered drug store, 16 doctors, 3 patent medicine stores, 9 
general stores were inspected and 20 calls made for different poisons in sixty towns in twenty- 
eight counties. The greatest difficulty experienced was in getting owners to realize that their 
stores must be in charge of registered pharmacists at all times. Twelve warrants were issued 
for violations of this ruling, the defendants pleaded guilty, and paid their fines. Such law en- 
forcement has a salutary effect. 

The report is well gotten up and reflects credit on the Secretary of the Kentucky Board, 
J. W. Gayle, who is also our N. A. B. P. Treasurer. His direct and detailed statements put in 
a readily understandable manner, together with the neat and orderly arrangement of the material, 
make it a valuable report of State Board activities. Ec. ¢. 


STATE BOARD NEWS ITEMS. 


Arizona.—H. Boyd Laird, the new incumbent on the Board, has arranged to conduct the 
Practical Work in examinations, which is to be given in the laboratories of the Phoenix Union 
High School. 

Arthur G. Hulett, the busy Secretary-Inspector of the Board, also Vice-President of the 
N. A. B. P. and Chairman of District No. 9, recently returned from Sacramento, California, 
where he attended the California State Convention and presided over his district’s meeting held 
the last day of the Convention. 

California.—The College prerequisite recently adopted by California becomes in force 


July 1, 1928. 
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Examination meetings were held in Los Angeles on July 4th, and in San Francisco on July 
18th. At the time copy goes to press, results were not available. 

Colorado.—Although sixty applications were received for the May examination held in 
Science Hall of the University of Denver, only forty-nine candidates wrote the entire examination 
and handed in their papers. Of the original sixty applications, eleven were from graduates and 
forty-nine were from non-graduates. Resuits were not available at the time of going to press. 

Idaho.—The next Idaho Pharmacy examination will be held in Boise, July 19th and 20th. 

Richard F. Curtis, of Sandpoint, and E. E. Waite, of Parma, have been appointed to 
succeed Austin A. Walker and Byron M. Hawks, the retiring members of the Board. 

Illinois.—The next examination will be held in Chicago at the University of Illinois School 
of Pharmacy, 701 S. Wood St., on August 16th to 19th, inclusive. A comparatively small class of 
applicants is expected to appear, as there was no regular graduating class in June, due to the 
change from the two- to the three-year course. 

Reciprocal registration was recently granted to the following: Walter E. Bates, of Colorado; 
Blanchard K. Ellis, of District of Columbia; Theron W. Schrock, Virgil R. Scritchfield, The- 
ophilus F. Ivy, and John M. Davenport, all of Indiana; Donald D. Taylor of lowa; Thomas F. 
Franklin, Clarence E. Sullivan, and Virgel H. Gregg, all of Kansas; Fae Churney of Kentucky; 
Raphael Raymond, of Massachusetts; Glenn H. Johnson, of Michigan; Samuel B. Barnett, of 
Minnesota; Ernest L. Mabley, of Missouri; James T. Gagen, of North Dakota; Tyree D. Lavinder, 
of Oklahoma; Edgar H. Hall and Henry A. Hartman, of Pennsylvania; Louis F. Riley, of S. Da- 
kota; and John A. Logan, of Tennessee. 

A very interesting joint meeting of Board members and faculty members of the School 
of Pharmacy of the University of Illinois was held the evening of June 6th at Chicago. H.C. 
Christensen was present representing the N. A. B. P. and Dr. J. A. Hynes, pharmacist and former 
Chief Chemist for the U. S. Customs Laboratory at Chicago, also attended. 

Dinner was served at six o’clock. Director A. M. Shelton, of the Illinois Department of 
Registration and Education, gave a very interesting talk on educational matters generally and 
professional State Board examinations in particular. V.C. Michels, Superintendent of Regis- 
tration, followed with appropriate remarks and suggestions as to what he thought should be dis- 
cussed at the meeting, and then closed by saying that both he and Director Shelton would retire, 
and that he hoped that these joint meetings would be found valuable and would become an es- 
tablished institution prior to each examination. 

After the retirement of Director Shelton and Mr. Michels, the meeting was called to order 
by Prof. W. B. Day, who acted as Chairman. Examination questions of a previous examination 
were taken up and discussed question by question. Many interesting and valuable suggestions 
and criticisms were made. It is hoped that more details of this meeting will be made available 
for publication in a future issue of this Department. 

Iowa.—J. W. Slocum was recently reappointed for another three-year term by Governor 
Hammill, commencing July 1, 1927. 

W. W. Haire is taking the baths at Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

The examination held at the State House on June 8th and 9th was the largest class examined 
in recent years—there being sixty-two applicants. Results will be published later. 

And Secretary Eaton adds, ‘‘Nothing in Iowa but water. Rained more or less here for 
the past sixty days.”’ 

Kansas.—Forty-four out of seventy-five candidates taking the full registered examination 
in May at Lawrence have been licensed and twenty-one out of twenty-five assistant candidates 
have also been granted certificates. 

Louisiana.—At the quarterly examination held at Tulane University, New Orleans, on 
May 18th and 19th, a total of sixty-three applicants were examined. ‘Thirty-nine of these passed 
as registered pharmacists and fourteen were granted assistants’ certificates. 

The next examination will take place at Loyola University, New Orleans, on August 17th 
and 18th. 

The Convention of the Louisiana State Pharmaceutical Association was held at the Roose- 
velt Hotel, New Orleans, La., on June 21st and 22nd. One noteworthy feature of the meeting was 
that all entertainment both by the association and by local jobbers and manufacturers was dis- 
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pensed with and the entire amount of money usually spent on these features was donated for the 
relief of flood sufferers. 

Two of the Louisiana Board members, Christian Schertz of New Orleans and John E. 
Guess of Hammond, were elected to membership on the Executive Committee of the L. S. P. A. 

Maryland.—Eighty-two applicants were examined by the Maryland Board at its June 
meeting at the College of Pharmacy of the University of Maryland. Fifty of this number were 
candidates for full registration and thirty-two for assistant registration. ‘The results of the ex- 
amination were announced at the annual Convention of the Maryland Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, the week of June 27th, at Buena Vista Springs, Pa. 

: Michigan.—Orville Hoxie of Grand Rapids has been appointed a member of the Board 
to succeed J. A. Skinner of Cedar Springs. 

The largest class ever examined in the history of the Michigan Board, numbering three 
hundred and twenty-five, appeared at the June meeting in Detroit, June 21st, 22nd and 23rd. 
This is undoubtedly attributable to the fact that the college requirement becomes effective 
Januaty 1, 1929. Results of the meeting will be available for the next issue. 

Mississippi.—Preparations were being made for the semi-annual meeting of the Examining 
Board on July 5th at the time when this issue went to press. The examination will be held at the 
new Capitol Building, Jackson, Miss., and indications point to a small class, probably due to 
the change from the two- to the three-year course at all recognized schools. 

Many inquiries have been received from residents of other States concerning the pharmacy 
registration requirements in Mississippi. ‘The material development of the State is undoubtedly 
responsible for these inquiries. Upon being informed of the graduate standard and other re- 
quirements, there seems to be a lapse of interest on the part of the inquirers. Undoubtedly, 
however, it is to the benefit of the future of pharmacy in Mississippi that the graduate standard 
was adopted in 1921. 

The State Pharmaceutical Association awarded a loving cup to Charles E. Wilson, Secretary 
of the Mississippi Board, for rendering the most valuable service to that association during the 
past year. Mr. Wilson’s work was in connection with the Trade Relations Committee. 

Missouri.— Warrants were sworn out by Secretary Riske in May against ten alleged drug 
store proprietors in Kansas City, Mo., charging them with operating drug stores and selling drugs 
and poisons without the services of a registered pharmacist, in violation of the Missouri Pharmacy 
Law. 
The courts imposed heavy fines on a number of the violators, and this is expected to assist 
the Board inits campaign for cleaning up conditions in Kansas City. The Secretary inaugurated 
his campaign because of the number of complaints of gross violations received from Kansas City. 

North Carolina.— Out of the class of thirty who took the June examination at Chapel Hill, 
twenty-two were successful and have been licensed. 

Ohio.—A well-deserved honor was recently bestowed upon F. H. King, of Delphos, former 
President of the Ohio Board and its oldest member in point of service, when the Ohio Northern 
University conferred upon him the degree of Doctor in Pharmacy for his long and faithful service 
to Pharmacy. 

At the June meeting, the Board was reorganized by electing John S. Rutledge, of Akron, 
as President, and Charles Ehlers, of Cincinnati, as Vice-President. M.N. Ford of Columbus con- 
tinues as Secretary. 

An examination was also conducted at that meeting, 156 candidates for the full registered 
certificate and 77 for the assistant certificate presenting themselves. Reciprocal registration 
was granted to Oscar L. Cox of Tennessee, and Claude W. Minus of South Carolina. 

The Board will meet again on July 18th to assemble grades. Results of examination will 
be published shortly thereafter. 

Oklahoma.—Twenty of the twenty-seven candidates who took the June examination at 
Oklahoma City were successful in passing and have been granted certificates as registered phar- 
macists. 
H. S. Schackelford, of Wynnewood, was appointed a member of the Board by Governor 
Henry S. Johnston on June 4th. He replaces Tom L. Frame of Ardmore, whose term expired in 
May. The following officers were elected when the Board was reorganized on June 8th: President, 
W. Perry Freeman; Vice-President, Paul W. Moomaw; Treasurer, Ted M. Tether. The Secretary 
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is appointed for a term of four years by the Governor, and Clarence M. Anderson was reappointed 
to that post on March 15th. 

Examination meetings are held on the first Monday and Tuesday in February and June 
of each year. 

South Dakota.—Results of the June examination at Brookings are not available as this 
goes to press, but it is reported that there was a large class. Reciprocal registration was granted 
to F. H. Luneburg of Nebraska. 

L. E. Highley, of Hot Springs, President of the South Dakota Board of Pharmacy spent 
the cold spring months in sunny California. He returned home in May and is reported to be of 
the opinion that there is ‘‘no place like home.” 

Virginia.—As a result of the June meeting of the Virginia Board at Richmond, twenty-six 
out of a class of thirty have been granted certificates as full registered pharmacists and five out 
of seventeen have been granted assistant licenses. Owing to the transition from the two- to the 
three-year course, there was no regular class graduating, which accounts for the small number 
taking examination. A few special students, together with graduates from other States, com- 
posed the class. 

The following reciprocal applicants were accepted: L. D. Daniels, from Alabama; Frantz 
Naylor, from Maryland; H. L. Rayburn, from North Carolina. 


a 
OBITUARY. 


The death of Charles H. Huhn, of Minneapolis, on May 24th means the loss of a devoted 
worker for the cause of better pharmacy. He preached the doctrine of organization and legis- 
lative activity and set a good example by practicing what he preached. The N. A. B. P. claims 
him as one of its own, as he was appointed to fill an unexpired term on the Minnesota Board of 
Pharmacy in 1912, and then reappointed for a full five-year term. 

Charles H. Huhn was born at Brooklyn, Ohio, in 1860. At sixteen years of age, he entered 
the drug business as an apprentice in the store of an uncle located in Minneapolis. He was 
graduated from the University of Michigan School of Pharmacy in 1881. For twenty-five years 
of his life he was identified with wholesale drug firms in Minneapolis, but later made his chief 
occupation the management of a retail pharmacy in that city which he had started in 1899 as 
a spare-time interest. 

Among his pharmaceutical interests were the Northwestern Wholesale Drug Co., a co- 
operative organization for druggists, of which he was a director and also President; The American 
Druggists’ Fire Insurance Co.; The American Druggists’ Syndicate of which he was President; 
membership in the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION and the National Association of 
Retail Druggists, being President of the latter body in 1909. 

In 1908, he ran for the office of Mayor of Minneapolis on the Republican ticket, being 
nominated with a majority of 10,000 votes but he lost out in the election by the small margin of 
156 ballots. 

He is survived by an only daughter, Miss Hazel B. Huhn, and to her the N. A. B. P. extends 
its sincerest sympathy in the loss of such a loving and worthy father. 





H. C. Christensen, secretary of the N. A. Leonard D. Powers has accepted a position 
B. P., participated in the count of the last vote on the faculty of the University of Illinois, 
on A. Pu. A. Headquarters’ site; also S. L. College of Pharmacy, to teach chemistry. 
Hilton, Chairman of the Council, A. Pu. A. Dr. Joseph Jacobs has presented to the 

Giles Healey, of Yale, has returned from anex- AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION a 
ploring expedition to the interior of Venezuela. volume, of 1693, entitled ‘“The Compleat Eng- 
He brought with him six pounds of curare, lish Physician or the Druggists’ Shop Opened” 
which is intended for study in American by William Salmon, Professor of Physic, near 
Holbourn-Bridge, London. 


laboratories. 











THE DEPARTMENT OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF COLLEGES OF PHARMACY 


Cc. B. JORDAN—CHAIRMAN OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, A. A. C. P., EDITOR OF THIS 
DEPARTMENT. 


THE PRESENT-DAY CHALLENGE TO GRADUATES IN PHARMACY.* 
Cc. B. JORDAN.! 


Pharmacy is an old and honorable profession. This is a “‘trite’’ saying and 
some may be inclined to pass it with the common slang expression, “‘bunk.’’ As 
we pass the modern drug store and see piled high in the windows everything from 
Ford tires to mouse-traps, we may feel justified in using some such expression in 
describing a profession thus advertised. However, if we will investigate beyond the 
windows, we will find that every store, even the ultra modern ones, have, in charge 
at all times, a competent college-trained pharmacist. This may cause us to with- 
hold judgment and to investigate further. 

If we question this pharmacist, especially on subjects that involve a knowledge 
of medical science, we will find that he has a storehouse of practical accurate in- 
formation on public health, sanitation and disease prevention. ‘This may arouse 
our curiosity and we may wish to investigate further. If so, we will find a thor- 
oughly equipped prescription room and dispensing laboratory and that the pharma- 
cist is an expert professional individual, thoroughly trained to execute the service 
that he performs for the public and the physicians. We may wonder why a 
profession uses its choicest space to advertise merchandise, some of which is very 
non-professional. ‘There is but one answer to this and that is, the present-day 
economic conditions make it necessary for the pharmacist to merchandise. It is 
true that some of our calling become so enthused with merchandising that they seem 
to forget that the most important part of their labor should be strictly professional. 
However, 99 per cent of the pharmacists of the country are true to the ideals in- 
culcated during their apprenticeship and college training and are rendering to the 
public a service that is purely professional. 


HISTORY OF PHARMACY INSPIRING, 


Pharmacy 7s an old and honorable profession. It had its beginnings in the 
days when man first attempted to cure human ills and it has continued to serve 
humanity ever since. It has a history well worthy of our study. 

For those of you who have lived in the midst of the historic places of New 
England, I suppose they lose some of their significance and glory, but in one who 
visits them for the first time they inspire reverence, enthusiasm and patriotism. 
When I had the pleasure of my first visit to Lexington, Concord and Bunker Hill, 
I am frank to say that I was deeply moved as I thought of the glorious sacrifices 
made on these spots and of the immeasurable benefits that have come down to us 


because of these sacrifices. 





* Pait of an address to the Graduates of the Rhode Island College of Pharmacy and Allied 


Sciences, June 2nd. 
1 Purdue University. 
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We will have similar thoughts when we read the records of those who have 
preceded us in Pharmacy, those who helped to lead men out of the bondage of ig- 
norance and superstition into the light of a sane and rational treatment of disease. 
They were human beings such as you and I, but they were filled with a desire to 
serve and with a love for their profession that caused them to willingly make sacri- 
fices so that this profession could advance and become more useful to humanity. 

When you feel a bit discouraged and need inspiration, read the lives of Glauber, 
Geoffroy, Baumé, Trommsdorf, Maquer, Scheele, Bechamp, or a host of others 
who have contributed to the development of our profession. I wish time permitted 
me to speak to you of all of these. I feel compelled to speak of one whose life is 
very worthy of emulating. 

Carl Wilhelm Scheele, the great Swedish apothecary, was born in 1742 and 
died in his apothecary shop in Képing in 1786. He lived only a little more than 
two-score years, but in that brief time he made discoveries that vitally affected the 
sciences of Pharmacy and Chemistry and that serve as a monument to his memory. 
It has been said that genius consists of 99% perspiration and 1% inspiration. This 
was exemplified in Scheele. He was not considered a particulary brilliant youth, 
but love of research and labor found their fruition in him. At the early age of 
14, he was apprenticed to an apothecary and spent eight long years in that ca- 
pacity. He labored night and morning to learn something of the secrets of the 
drugs he handled. He had but little time, a meagre equipment and only the small 
back room of the apothecary shop as a laboratory. There, before the opening 
time for business and after the closing of the same, he spent his time in study and 
experimentation. 

It is difficult to conceive a situation that offered greater obstacles to pure 
research, yet Scheele was able to isolate tartaric, phosphoric and hydrofluoric 
acids before his experiments attracted the attention of the trained chemist who 
later became his teacher. It has been said that this teacher’s greatest discovery 
was Scheele and we can well believe it. 

We hear most of his discovery of oxygen which he did independently of Priestley 
and Lavoisier, but in addition he discovered and isolated about 25 elements and 
compounds including the arsenical pigment known as Scheele’s green. I wonder 
how many of us, if not instructed, would be observant enough in making lead 
plaster to note that glycerin is a by-product. This discovery illustrates the careful 
painstaking attitude of the man. 

We are prone to console ourselves with the thought that the man who succeeds 
had greater advantages than we, or that luck played a great part in his success. 
This is a foolish thought that will be quickly refuted if we read carefully the story 
of the lives of our successful scientists. This success has depended upon the good 
old-fashioned principle of ‘“‘hard work,’ which is as true to-day as it was in their 
time. 

We must admit that Scheele had one great advantage over the modern youth. 
He was not distracted by the complications of the twentieth-century civilization. 
When he had time to spare, there was no cheap movie to allure him. If he hada 
short distance to go he walked and thought while he did it, while we jump into an 
automobile if we wish to go a few blocks, and risk our lives dodging traffic. Our 
modern civilization detracts from constructive thought unless we isolate ourselves 
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from some of its complications. Scheele’s wants were few and easily supplied, while 
ours are countless and, useless though they be, we feel badly treated unless they 
are fulfilled. The boy of a few years ago who was pleased with a fountain pen for a 
graduation present, now wants a Rolls-Royce and the rest of our wants have in- 
creased in proportion. The present generation will produce but few great men 
unless they adopt a philosophy of life that eliminates much of the useless trappings 
of modern society. Without doubt there are within the hearing of my voice 
embryonic Scheeles if such a philosophy of life were accepted as a guide. We must 
get back to the simpler things that will give time for constructive thought and labor, 
if we wish to develop the best that is in us. 

How you have spent your time in college is of great importance to your future 
welfare, but how you will spend your spare time out of college will be of far greater 
importance to it. Will you be one of whom it may later be said, ‘‘O yes! He 
graduated from the Rhode Island College of Pharmacy in 1927, but has never 
studied since the day he graduated, and, therefore, belongs to the historic educa- 
tional past?”’ Or, will you be one of whom it may be said, ‘‘His education did not 
end with graduation? It was the beginning or continuation of an earnest effort 
to improve himself intellectually.’ If the first remark applies to you, we can 
readily predict where you will be 20, 30 or 40 years hence, a cog in the wheel with- 
out the power of leadership; dead timber that gave great promise in the budding 
season, but failed to secure the necessary life-giving substance to continue growth, 
hence stunted, sapless and ready for the harvest. 

On the other hand, if the second remark applies to you, there are no limits to 
which you may not climb. If you are willing to forego the ‘“‘sham’’ amusements of 
the world and earnestly strive for the better things of life, the joys of accomplish- 
ment will far outweigh any false pleasures you may have missed. Pampering the 
mind and body seems to be our greatest national fault. How refreshing it is to meet 
those who practice the good old-fashioned virtues of self-denial for the uplift of the 
spirit and the subjection of mind and body to the training necessary for mental and 
physical growth. 

Our further education need not necessarily take advantage of the organized 
adult educational courses that I have mentioned. The reading of good literature, 
interest in the social, economic and political affairs of your community, State and 
Nation, the serious study of your profession and activity in its uplift and advance- 
ment or all of these may well indicate that you are alive and growing and con- 
tributing to the welfare of your day and age. 

In closing this theme, let me leave with you this challenge! ‘‘My education 
has just begun, and I will put forth my best endeavor to continue it throughout 
my life.” 

PROFESSIONAL ETHICS. 


No calling is a profession unless its practitioners are guided and inspired by the 
ethics that govern it. We are all aware of the beneficial effects that the ‘‘Oath of 
Hippocrates,”’ the first code of ethics, has had upon all medical men who have been 
inspired by it. Pharmacy is not without its own code of ethics. The great 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION has adopted a code of ethics that we 
should accept as our guide in all our dealings with the public, the physicians and 
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our fellow-pharmacists. If this code is followed in spirit by all pharmacists, we 
benefit ourselves, our profession and our fellow-man. Permit me to urge upon 
you young men the duty of familiarizing yourselves with those principles and the 
duty of abiding by them. 

Often we do not realize that we and our profession are judged by our actions 
rather than by our words. If these principles are to benefit us, we must practice 
them rather than lip them. Lip prayers never opened the Gates of Heaven to any 
sinner. Our hearts must be in our efforts to live up to a high ethical standard or 
we will fail to do so. Human nature is weak, and we are often tempted to do the 
“shady”’ thing for the financial or other gain it will bring to us. It requires an 
honesty of purpose that is unshakable to withstand these temptations. Profes- 
sional dishonesty is, to my mind, particularly reprehensible. The pharmacist who 
will substitute or sell sub-standard drugs or in other ways cheat the patient, who, 
because of lack of knowledge of medicines, is compelled to depend upon his honesty 
is more contemptible than the man who cheats in ordinary business transactions. 

The principle of Caveat emptor, ‘“‘Let the Purchaser Beware,’ does not 
apply to our hidden and occult science, because it is hidden and unknown to the 
laity. ‘They must trust to our honesty and, therefore, our obligations are greater. 
No great or lasting professional reputation was ever established except upon hon- 
esty of methods and purposes. The retail, wholesale or manufacturing company 
that enjoys the confidence of its customers is operated in accordance with the most 
acceptable principles of honesty. The quack and charlatan may prosper for a 
short time, but their business is built upon quicksand and the day of disaster is 
sure to come. 

But over and above any financial gain that comes from honesty is the deep 
satisfaction of having discharged your duty and trust faithfully. The public 
confidence that the profession of pharmacy enjoys speaks volumes for the integrity 
of its practitioners. You young men and women will now have the opportunity 
of continuing and increasing this confidence. 


OUR DUTY TO PHARMACY. 


The young man who enters a profession has, as I see it, a three-fold duty to 
perform. First and foremost of these is the duty he owes to the public which he 
serves. The second is the duty he owes to himself and his family. The third is 
the duty he owes to the profession which he serves. Much has been written and 
spoken about the first two of these duties, therefore, I will pass them with the 
comment that they are important and must never be lost sight of. We hear but 
little of this third obligation, and hence I wish to dwell upon it for a few moments. 

The men who have gone before have left to us a rich heritage. They blazed 
the trail and did the pioneer work, and we can now enjoy the fruits of their labor. 
We no longer have to go into the highways and byways and select our crude drugs 
and comminute them in hugh iron motors with heavy iron pestles. We no longer 
have to make our inorganic and organic salts—no, not even our fluidextracts. We 
no longer have to spend unreasonably long hours in the practice of our profession. 
The conditions that you will find in your places of employment will be much better 
than the conditions the older generation had to contend with. You are fortunate 
to be entering pharmacy in 1927. How do you propose to leave the profession for 
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those who will enter it in 1957, 67 or 77? This is an important question. How 
you shall answer it will determine the position the profession will hold in the future. 
It is not enough that you hermit yourselves in your places of business and be con- 
tented to do your duty to the public and yourselves. I believe I am right in saying 
that pharmacy, more than any other profession, has suffered from a failure of its 
devotees to realize that they owed a duty to it as a profession. 

Take an active interest in everything that pertains to it, and use every legiti- 
mate means to further its advancement. Our national, state and county associ- 
ations are doing much to help you in your work, and it is expected that you will 
reciprocate by giving them your earnest support. This is one way in which you 
can serve your profession and assist in leaving it in better condition for those who 
will follow you. 


FINANCIAL NEEDS OF PHARMACEUTICAL EDUCATION. 


Pharmaceutical education is suffering and always has suffered from a lack 
of adequate financial support. Even our State-supported Colleges of Pharmacy 
do not receive the sums devoted to other educational endeavors of similar propor- 
tions. No college to-day can exist on student fees alone and render its best ser- 
vice to the students within its walls. It must receive help from the State or from an 
endowment. 

When we contemplate the enormous sums of money given by the State or 
interested parties to medical, law and business education, we wonder that pharmacy 
makes as good a showing as it does. Why should not the State contribute to 
pharmaceutical education when the trained pharmacists are serving the public 
by assisting in preserving the health of its citizens? The State contributes to the 
support of education in agriculture, engineering, law, medicine, liberal arts, etc., 
and surely pharmacy serves the State in as great a capacity as any of these except, 
perhaps, medicine. I believe that pharmacy is justly entitled to State support and 
that the pharmacists should demand it. In our Midwestern and Western States, 
pharmacy receives support from public treasury, and I am sure it is not rendering a 
greater service to the public in these States than it does in the East. 

Many educational endeavors receive great sums as endowments from interested 
parties. In my own State institution, agriculture and engineering receive con- 
siderable sums in this way every year. Medical, law and business colleges have 
in many cases been endowed, and with large sums. Why has not some of the money 
made in pharmaceutical endeavors been returned as endowments to colleges of 
pharmacy? For some unknown reason, it does not seem to be the fashionable thing 
to do. I know of only one college of pharmacy that has received a sum worthy 
of comment and, strangely enough, that did not come from a pharmacist. 

We all know that large sums of money have been made in retail, wholesale 
and manufacturing pharmacy, and yet practically none of it has been devoted to 
pharmaceutical education where it is so much needed. I believe that if the pos- 
sessors of this wealth fully realized the need and importance of adequate financial 
support to pharmaceutical education, some of it would be forthcoming. 

If we are unable to locate some ‘‘Rockefeller’’ for pharmaceutical education, 
we may be able to secure a number of modest contributions, which, collectively, 
will accomplish the same purpose. However, it will not be done unless the pharma- 
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cists are sufficiently interested in the welfare of their profession and willing to assist 
in its consummation. 

We are in dire need of great graduate schools of pharmacy, where young men 
and young women will be given more thorough training than that required of the 
every-day pharmacist. I can think of no college of pharmacy that has a graduate 
school at all comparable with those of medicine, law or even business. This is 
due primarily to lack of funds for the support of such an institution. It is also due 
in part to a lack of thoroughly trained teachers. We are a little like the blind 
trying to lead the blind in that we do not have an adequate force of pharmaceutical 
educators who have had a training sufficient to prepare them to be great leaders in 
graduate study. However, if we had funds to establish graduate schools such as I 
have mentioned, we could quickly fill this need, as we have a great many young 
instructors who would avail themselves of the opportunity if it were provided for 
them. 

An enormous amount of beneficial research is being done in medicine and 
pure science in our great graduate schools, where plenty of money is at the disposal 
of the institution. On the other hand, pharmaceutical research is poorly supported, 
and it is only here and there that we find some great spirit filled with the desire 
to explore the unknown and willing to serve long hours in regular duties before 
giving time to research. We cannot expect much under these conditions. 

Those of us who have served back of the prescription counter fully realize 
how limited our knowledge is and how necessary is research to extend our vision 
and usefulness. The decennial revisions of the U. S. Pharmacopceia presents an 
enormous number of research problems that should be solved before the work can 
be done efficiently. I am glad to say that the present Revision Committee is 
endeavoring to have some of these problems studied in our colleges during the 
interim between revisions, so that the next Committee will be better able to do 
efficient work. Every college of pharmacy should endeavor to assist in this great 
work. If we had some great graduate schools, adequately financed, we could find 
plenty of young workers willing to increase their usefulness and to add something 
to the sum total of pharmaceutical knowledge. I consider our failure to support 
graduate pharmaceutical education one of the greatest stumbling blocks to the 
advancement of our profession. 

Wishing and sighing for the attainable has never accomplished one step in the 
progress of human civilization. If we desire our ideal to be consummated, we must 
be willing to work earnestly for it. I sincerely hope that I may enlist the assistance 
of you young men and women in this, what I consider, a great ideal. 








Sir William Henry Perkin died twenty years 
ago. His fame is associated with the founda- 
tion of the coal-tar dye industry and because 
he made his discoveries useful to man. In 
1826, amido-benzene was separated from indigo 
in dry distillation by an Erfurt pharmacist, 
named Unverdorben; in 1834, Runge obtained 
the same substance from coal tar; Hofmann 
continued these pioneer investigations, and 
Perkin was a pupil of the latter. 





Joseph Bienaimé Caventou, pharmacist 
of Paris, who died 50 years ago, was associated 
with Joseph Pelletier, also a pharmacist and 
son of a pharmacist, in the discovery of quinine. 
The “Prix Monthyon,” of 10,000 francs, was 
awarded to them for their their discovery of 
quinine and this was their only financial re- 
ward for their cinchona researches, for they 
took out no patents. 
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CENSUS OF PHARMACEUTICAL RESEARCH, 1927. 


~ 


BY H. V. ARNY.* 


This is the third Census published by the National Conference on Pharma- 
ceutical Research. The reports of the Census of 1925 and of 1926 which were pub- 
lished in the JouRNAL (May 1925, page 434 and August 1926, page 690) have 
aroused considerable interest, not the least phase of which was the representative 
character of the list of research workers in the field of pharmacy. The 1925 Cen- 
sus contained 239 names; the 1926 Census listed 297 persons; while the 1927 Cen- 
sus, as reported on the pages which follow this, presents no less than 401 research 
workers. 

For the first time, the Census represents a really thorough survey of the field. 
Practically every college of pharmacy where research work is performed, prac- 
tically every first-class pharmaceutical manufacturing corporation, is now included 
in the list. While research in pure pharmacology has been intentionally left from 
the Census, since it is desired to limit the list to the making and dispensing of medi- 
cines, the 1927 Census does include the name of one pharmacologist distinguished 
for his work on the synthesis of new organic medicaments and it also records the 
work being performed by 10 of his pupils. An interesting addition to the list is 
the group of 11 persons now studying the problem of drug merchandise distribu- 
tion under the auspices of the recently created Druggists’ Research Bureau. 

As reported in 1926, the list changes year by year. Thus somewhat over 
100 names that were listed in the Census of 1926 do not appear in the present list. 
Of these we record with sorrow the removal of five by death; among them Dr. 
F. B. Power, the foremost research worker in American Pharmacy. Most of the 
others now omitted were former students in our colleges or employees of our manu- 
facturing plants who have transferred their activities into non-pharmaceutical 


fields. 
The 401 research workers recorded on the pages which follow may be classified 


as follows: 


STIS 0c EES RR FE EOP LET PR TE 
ES xy ate bY Leg sR ane ds Gis 6% eae eS vay VAD Hae oe 
ETRE RE SE OE Te aS ee ee 
Pharmacists engaged in medical school work..................... 
Governmental scientists, doing pharmaceutical research........... l 


— 
e. rt 
cor bo 


“I 


EES EY I aT ee 8 

Non-pharmaceutical teachers and their students (chemists and 
ESE EE OE ee Oe er er re Br 31 
SE et ee EEC 138 
Pharmaceutical teachers and their students...................... 181 
Total 401 


The names and addresses of these persons as well as the subject of their re- 
search are given in the tabulation which follows: 





* Chairman, National Conference on Pharmaceutical Research. 
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No. 


1 


9 


18 


19 
20 


29 


Name. 
Abreu, Miss A. 


Adams, Roger 


Adams, J. E. 
Amarel, A. 
Amrhein, F. J. 


Anderson, J. F. 


Andrew, R. H. 


Arny, H. V. 


Arzoomanian, 
Ss. 

Bacon, F. J. 

Bagabaldo, Miss 
3. 

Ballard, C. W. 

Balliger, Miss K. 


Barbella, N. G. 
Barone, T. 


Beal, G. D. 
Bebie, Jules 
Becker, I. A. 
Benedict, L. S. 
Beringer, G. M. 
Bibbins, F. E. 
Bienfang, R. D. 


Bieter, R. N. 


Black, Archie 
Blades, M. W. 


Blicke, F. F. 


Bliss, A. R. 


Boardman, Beda 


Bobb, R. 
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Laboratory. 
School Pharmacy, 
Univ. Philippines 
Chemistry Bldg., 
Univ. Ill. 


College Pharmacy, 
Columbia Univ. 
H. K. Mulford Co. 
Mass. College Phar- 


macy 
E. R. Squibb & Sons 


Armour & Co. 


College Pharmacy, 
Columbia Univ. 


E. R. Squibb & Sons 


College Pharmacy, 
Univ. Florida 
School Pharmacy, 
Univ. Philippines 
College Pharmacy, 
Columbia Univ. 
Dept. Chemistry, 


Univ. Illinois 
Bureau of Chemistry 
Eli Lilly & Co. 
Mellon Institute 
Monsanto Chem. 


Works 


Michael Reese Hos- 
pital 


W. S. Merrell Co. 
Retail pharmacy 


Eli Lilly & Co. 


College Pharmacy, 
Univ. Wisconsin 
College Medicine, 


Univ. Minnesota 


E. R. Squibb & Sons 


College Pharmacy, 
Univ. N. C. 
College Pharmacy, 


Univ. Michigan 


Medical College, 
Univ. Tennessee 
College Pharmacy, 
Univ. Wisconsin 
College Pharmacy, 
Univ. Wisconsin 


Town. 
Manila, P. I. 


Urbana, IIl. 


New York, N. Y. 
Glenolden, Pa. 


Boston, Mass. 


New Brunswick, N. 


J. 
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Detroit, Mich. 





Subject. 
Chaulmoogric acid com- 
pounds 
Pharmacologic research 


Parathyroid glands and 
calcium metabolism 
Photomicrographic study 
of distribution and na- 
ture of volatile oils 

Drug plant cultivation 

Vitamin assays of cod- 
liver oil 

Research in the field of 
distribution 

Vitamins and 
tional diseases 

Coéperative drug assay 
work 

Constituents of licorice 
root and extract 

Tri - bromisopropy! 
cohol 

Drug plant cultivation 


nutri- 


al- 


Diethyl! phthalate and 
other phthalates 

Research in the field of 
distribution 

Bacterial antibodies 

Study of the rancidity of 
ointments 

Promotors 
action 

Study of the rancidity of 
ointments 


of enzyme 
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Remarks. 
See No. 179 


See Nos. 23, 78, 


184, 192, 242, 
309, 365, 388 
and 395 

See No. 6 


See No. 251 
See Nos. 33 and 


275 
See No. 384 


See . 171 


Promotors of enzyme action 


Assay of sulphur in oint- 
ments 


Drug and micro-analysis 


History of pharmacy in 
Wisconsin 
Syrup of ferrous iodide 


Physical chemistry study 
of certain evergreen 
plants 

Histology of galinsoga 


Internal antiseptics and 
other synthetic medic- 
inals 

Ointments and solutions 
of N. F. V 

Vitamins of cod-liver oil 

Emulsions 


Arsphenamine 
Neoarsphenamine 


Study of respiratory stim- 


ulants 
Chemical study of pitui- 

trin 
Problems in 
chemistry 


synthetic 


See No. 346 


See No. 374 


See No. 200 
See No. 8 


See Nos. 39 and 
46 


See No. 73 
See Nos. 114, 119 
and 157 


See No. 101 


See No. 253 

See Nos. 216, 386 
and 401 

See No. 253 


See No. 158 
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188 Keelan, H. S. 
189 Kelley, R. S. 
190 Kelly, E. F. 
191 Kelsey, E. B. 
192 Kerkhoff, A. 
193 Kilmer, F. B. 
194 Kinsey, G. W. 
195 Klarmann, E. 
196 Kober, P. A. 
197 Koch, J. A. 
198 Korn, Theodore 
199 Krantz, J. C. 
200 Kremers, Ed- 
ward 
7 
201 = Kroh, S. J. 
202 Kyser, E. V. 
203. ~Lakey, R. S. 
204 Langenhan, H. 
A. 
205 Lanwermeyer, C. 
F. 
206 =Lascoff, J. L. 
207 + Lauter, W. M. 
208 LaWall, C. H. 
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211 = Lee, Frank 
212 Lehman, Arnold 
213 ~Leigh, T. R. 
214 Lemon, A. B. 





Laboratory. 
Sterling Chem. Lab., 
Vale Univ. 
E. R. Squibb & Sons 


Mass. College Phar- 
macy 
A. Pu. A. Offices 


Sterling Chem. Lab., 
Yale Univ. 

Medical College, 
Univ. Minnesota 

Jonson & Johnson 


G. F. Harvey Co. 


Lehn & Fink, Inc. 


G. D. Searle & Co. 
College Pharmacy, 


Univ. Pittsburgh 


G. D. Searle & Co. 
College Pharmacy, 
Univ. Maryland 


College Pharmacy, 
Univ. Wisconsin 


E. R. Squibb & Sons 


College Pharmacy, 
Univ. N. C. 
College Pharmacy, 


City of Detroit 


College Pharmacy, 
Univ. Wash. 


John J. Milliken & 
Co. 
Retail pharmacy 


E. R. Squibb & Sons 
Phila. Coll. Pharm. 


State College 


College Pharmacy, 
Purdue Univ. 
College Pharmacy, 
Univ. Wash. 
College Pharmacy, 
Univ. Wash. 
College Pharmacy, 
Univ. Florida 
College Pharmacy, 


Univ. Buffalo 


Town. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


New Brunswick, 
N. J. 

Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y. 


Bloomfield, N. J. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Madison, Wis. 
New Brunswick, 
N. J. 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Seattle, Wash. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
New York, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phila., Pa. 


Brookings, 5S. D. 


Lafayette, Ind. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Gainesville, Fla. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 


Subject. 


Hypnotics and local an- 
esthetics 

Colloidal metals as ger- 
micides 

U. S. P. assay methods 
for organic chemicals 

U. S. P. revision prob- 
lems 

Amino benzyl alcohol and 
its derivatives 

Pharmacology of quini- 
dine 

Absorption of medica- 
ments through the skin 

The mydriatic solanums 

Coéperative drug assay 
work 

Relationship between 
constitution and anti- 
septic action 

Bismuth compounds 


General pharmaceutical 
problems 


Bismuth compounds 

Emulsions 

Effect of light on certain 
medicaments 

Electrometric assay of 
alkaloidal drugs 

Phytochemical and bib- 
liographical research 


Biological assays 


Studies of volatile and 
fixed oils 


Iron peptonates 
Iron albuminates 


Goulard’s extract 


Preservation directions 
of U.S. P. X 

General pharmaceutical 
research 

Recipe Book problems 

Prescription incompati- 
bilities 
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Remarks. 


See No. 5 


See No. 158 


See No. 384 


See Nos. 300, 307 
and 368 


See Nos. 198, 271 
and 306 

See Nos. 74, 108, 
225, 238, 243, 


273, 289, 304 
and 397 
See No. 195 


See Nos. 28, 38, 
56, 58, 60, 110, 
128, 175, 265, 
317 and 367 

See No. 6 


See Nos. 25, 37, 
43, 144, 362, 
363 and 375 

See Nos. 218, 
333, 352 and 
400 

See Nos. 35 and 
394 


Organic bismuth compounds 


U. S. P. and N. F. re- 


vision problems 

Culture and chemistry 
of South Dakota bella- 
donna 

Enteric coating for cap- 
sules : 

Manufacture of medici- 
nal nitrites 

Oils of the northwestern 
pines 

The terpenes 


Personnel work with 
pharmacy students 


See No. 325 


See No. 182 


See No. 222 


See No. 222 


See Nos. 118, 
213 and 349 
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215 Leonard, G. F. 


Lichthardt, G. 
H. P. 


216 


217 ~=— Lloyd, J. U. 


218 Loewe, G. 
219 Lofgren, F. V. 


220 Lott, W. A. 


221 Lowary, Carl 


222 Lynn, E. V. 
223 Lyons, Edward 


224 Macht, D. I. 


225 MacCartney, J. 
226 MacLeod, M. J. 
227 MacSata, W. J. 
228 Maier, A. J. 

229 Mansfield, R. J. 


230 Marvel, C. S. 


231 Masucci, P. 


232 Mathews, A. O. 
233 Mayer, A. K. 


234 Mayer, J. L. 


235 
236 


McAlpine, K. L. 
McDonald, J. C. 


237 McHenry, E. W. 


238 McQuiston, R. 


239 McRoberts, L. 
H. 
240 Melenoff, I. 


241 Mergens, C. H. 


242 Michelson, H. E. 


JOURNAL OF THE 


Laboratory. 
E. R. Squibb & Sons 


Chemical Lab. 


Lloyd Bros. 


College of City of 
Detroit 

College Pharmacy, 
Univ. Washington 

E. R. Squibb & Sons 


Frederick Stearns & 
Co. 

College Pharmacy, 
Univ. Washington 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


Hynson, Westcott & 
Dunning 


College Pharmacy, 
Univ. Pittsburgh 
Mass. College Phar- 


macy 
College Pharmacy, 
Columbia Univ. 
College Pharmacy, 


Columbia Univ. 
Davies Rose & Co. 


Dept. of Chemistry, 
Univ. Illinois 


H. K. Mulford Co. 


Parke, Davis & Co. 
Kiefer-Stewart Co. 


Liggett Laboratory 


H. K. Mulford Co. 

Philadelphia Coll. 
Pharmacy 

E. R. Squibb & Sons 


College Pharmacy, 
Univ. Pittsburgh 
State Food and Drug 


Lab. 
Philadelphia Coll. 
Pharmacy 
State Food and Drug 
Lab. 
Medical College, 


Univ. Minnesota 


Town. 


New Brunswick, 


N. J. 


Sacramento, Cal. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Detroit, Mich. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 


Urbana, Ill. 


Glenolden, Pa. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


New York, N. Y. 


Glenolden, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


New Brunswick, 


N. J. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bismarck, N. D. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bismarck, N. D. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Subject. 


Antitoxins for various in- 
fections 

Immunization methods 

Phosphorous content of 
seed oils 

Solution of magnesium 
citrate 

Phytochemical problems 

Absorption problems in 
pharmacy 

Preservation of solution 
of magnesium citrate 

Local anesthetics of the 
alkyl aminobenzoates 

Colloidal barium sulphate 

Soaps 

Propylene and butylene 

Benzyl compounds 

Insulin 

Reactions of 
chloride on 
compounds 

Organic mercurials 

Organic bismuth com- 
pounds 

Effect of radiation on 
drugs 

Preservation of digitalis 

Endocrine products 

Pharmacology of galin- 
soga 

Standards for chloroform 
liniment 

Ash determinations 


nitrosyl 
organic 


Coéperative drug assay 
work 

Radiopaque 
preparations 

Anesthetics 

Organic mercury and lead 
compounds 

Chemistry of diphtheria 
antitoxin 

Milk of magnesia 

Hypodermic and 
venous solutions 

Research in the field of 
distribution 

Problems in the analytical 


diagnostic 


intra- 


chemistry of the U.S. P. 


Detection of methanol in 
mixtures 

Insulin 

Digitalis 


Ovarian hormone 

Study of the volatile con- 
stituents of galinsoga 

Alcohol assays 

Digitalis 

Alcohol assays 


Brominated phenols in 
dermatology 
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See Nos. 44, 139, 
211, 212, 219, 
291 and 295 


See No. 88 


See No. 197 
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See No. 12 


See Nos. 13, 260 
and 324 


See No. 288 


See No. 251 


See No. 288 
See No. 374 


See No. 6 
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See No. 241 
See No. 374 
See No. 239 
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Laboratory. 
College Pharmacy, 
Univ. Pittsburgh 
E. R. Squibb & Sons 


Eli Lilly & Co. 
Swan-Myers Co. 


E. R. Squibb & Sons 
Bureau of Chemistry 


Bureau of Chemistry 


College Pharmacy, 
Univ. Minnesota 
National Wholesale 
Druggists Assoc. 


Philadelphia Coll. 


Pharmacy 


E. R. Squibb & Sons 


Eli Lilly & Co. 
Parke, Davis & Co. 


New Jersey College 
Pharmacy 

Upjohn Co. 

Eli Lilly & Co. 


Philadelphia College 
Pharmacy 

Dept. of Chemistry, 
Univ. Illinois 

Frederick Stearns & 
Co. 

Bureau of Chemistry 

U. S. Food and Drug 
Lab. 

St. Louis 
Pharmacy 

School Pharmacy, 
Univ. Wisconsin 


College 


H. K. Mulford Co. 


H. K. Mulford Co. 
Private Lab. 


Private Lab. 


School Pharmacy, 
Univ. Wisconsin 
G. D. Searle & Co. 


Sterling Chem. Lab., 
Yale Univ. 

College Pharmacy, 
Univ. Pittsburgh 


Town. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
New Brunswick, N.J. 
Washington, D. C. 
Washington, D. C. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


New York, N. Y. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Newark, N. J. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Urbana, Ill. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Washington, D. C. 
Chicago, Ill. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Madison, Wis. 


Glenolden, Pa. 


Glenolden, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Madison, Wis. 
Chicago, Ill. 

New Haven, Conn. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 


Subject. 


Ash of galinsoga 

Organic and _ inorganic 
germicides 

Halogenation of phenols 

Stability of liquid pepsin 
preparations 

Assay of mercuric iodide 
in tablets and oils 

Manufacture of insulin 


Bio-assays and other 
pharmacologic prob- 
lems 

Analytical drug chem- 


istry 

Assay methods for lemon 
extract 

Research in the field of 
distribution 


Incompatible prescriptions 
Density of tinctures and 
fluidextracts 
Pharmaceuticals 
Synthesis of medicinals 


Research in the field of 
distribution 
Parathyroid glands and 
calcium metabolism 
Germicides 


Ovarian residue 

Methods of biological re- 
search 

Research in the field of 
distribution 

Synthetic organic mer- 
curials 

Digestive ferments 


Analytic drug chemistry 

Drug identifications and 
assays 

Survey of drug store con- 
ditions 

Chemistry of American 
wormseed 

Moisture determinations 

Tetanus, diphtheria and 
other antitoxins 

Silver protein emulsions 

The astringency of Heu- 
chera Americana 

The astringency of Heu- 
chera Americana 

Semi-solid deposit from 
oil of orange 

Organic bismuth com- 
pounds 

Iodine compounds 


Extraction of galinsoga 
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See Nos. 63, 262, 
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See Nos. 97, 104, 


162, 169, 233, 
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See Nos. 9, 40, 
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188, 207, 220, 
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See No. 
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Name. 
Piccoli, L. J. 


Piggott, Made- 
leine G. 
Pittenger, P. A. 
Pittenger, W. H. 
Pitz, Walter 
Plitt, C. C. 
Porkorny, F. 
Powers, J. L. 
Powers, L. 
Ramanuskas, P. 
P. 
Raubenheimer, 
Otto 
Reddick, G. A. 
Reed, H. L. 
Rees, J. G. 


Reichel, John 


Reif, E. D. 
Rhodehamel, H. 
W. 
Richards, L. 
Rider, T. K. 
Richtmann, W. 
oO. O. 
Riggs, L. K. 
Rising, L. W. 
Robinson, Paul 
Rogers, C. H. 
Roos, C. 
Rosin, Joseph 
Ross, V. 
Rottluff, K. M. 


Rowe, L. W. 
Rusby, H. H. 


Saalbach, Louis 
Sacheroff, D. E. 


Safford, Bigelow 


JOURNAL OF THE 


Laboratory. 


College Pharmacy, 
Fordham Univ. 


E. L. Patch Co. 


Sharpe & Dohme 

W. S. Merrell Co. 

Frederick Stearns & 
Co. 


College Pharmacy, 
Univ. Maryland 
College Pharmacy, 
Columbia Univ. 
School Pharmacy, 
Univ. Michigan 
School Pharmacy, 


Univ. Michigan 
Philadelphia College 
Pharmacy 
Retail pharmacy 


Sharpe & Dohme 

Mass. College Phar- 
macy 

College Pharmacy, 
Univ. Pittsburgh 

H. K. Mulford Co. 


College Pharmacy, 
Univ. Pittsburgh 
Eli Lilly & Co. 


College Pharmacy, 
Univ. Washington 

Sterling Chem. Lab., 
Yale Univ. 

School Pharmacy, 
Univ. Wisconsin 
New Jersey College 

Pharmacy 
College Pharmacy, 
Univ. Washington 
Sterling Chem. Lab., 
Yale Univ. 
College Pharmacy, 
Univ. Minnesota 


H. K. Mulford Co. 
Powers, Weightman, 
Rosengarten Co. 


Lehn & Fink 


College Pharmacy, 
Univ. Kansas 

Parke, Davis & Co. 

College Pharmacy, 
Columbia Univ. 

College Pharmacy, 
Univ. Pittsburgh 

College Pharmacy, 
Univ. Mich. 

G. D. Searle & Co. 


Town, 
New York, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich. 
Baltimore, Md. 
New York, N. Y. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Glenolden, Pa. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Seattle, Wash. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Madison, Wis. 
Newark, N. J. 


Seattle, Wash. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Glenolden, Pa. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
Lawrence, Kans. 


Detroit, Mich. 
New York, N. Y. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Chicago, IIl. 





Subject. 
Histology and morphol- 
ogy of Cephelanthus 
occidentalis 
Fat-soluble vitamins 


U.S. P. revision problems 
Fibrogen 

Insulin 

Bio-assays 

Lichens on official barks 


Fat content of malted 
milks 

Chemistry of pyrrole 

Organic fluorine com- 
pounds 

Mercury determinations 


Prescription problems 

Historical pharmacy 

Assay of alkaloidal salts 

Histology of viburnum 
barks 

Staining cellulose and lig- 
no-cellulose 

Research in _ biologicals 
and in phyto-chemistry 


Constituents and extrac- 
tion of galinsoga 

Chemical, biological and 
pharmacological re- 
search 


Examination of Ceano- 
thus velutinus 
Local anesthetics 


Drug plant cultivation 

Phyto-chemical problems 

Studies of anesthesia 

Anesthetics 

Hypnotics of the barbi- 
turic series 

Local anesthetics 


Assay of combined sul- 
phur in potassa sul- 
phurata 

Streptococcus specificity 

Standardization of me- 


dicinal and _ reagent 
chemicals 

Isolation of the toxin of 
Pneumococcus 


Defatted digitalis 


Bio-assay methods 

Medical flora of South 
America 

Fluid extracts of N. F. V 


Halogenated phenol- 
phthaleins 
Organic bismuth com- 


pounds 
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307 Samet, J. 
308 Santos, A. 
309 =Sarff, O. 


310 


314 


315 
316 


318 


319 
320 


328 
329 
330 
331 


332 
333 


334 


335 


336 


Schaefer, H. H. 


Schaeffer, H. J. 


Schicks, G. C. 


Schneider, Albert 


Schradl, W. 


Schurch, C. F. 
Schwartz, I. P. 
Schwarz, A. J. 
Schwarz, L. J 


Scott, J. P. 
Scoville, W. L. 


Secher, M. L. 
Seif, L. O. 


Selzer, L. A. 


Sendborn, L. T. 


Serles, E. R. 
Shiffman, A. 
Shinahara, K. 
Shkolnik, S. 
Shonle, H. A. 


Shull, H. H. 
Simond, A. E. 


Slothower, G. A. 


Smith, Carl 
Smith, F. 


Smith, R. B. 


Snow, C. M. 


Snyder, J. P. 


Spevakow, N. 


Laboratory. 
Lehn & Fink 


School Pharmacy, 
Univ. Philippines 
College Medicine, 
Univ. Minnesota 
College Pharmacy, 
Columbia Univ. 
Philadelphia Coll. 

Pharmacy 
College Pharmacy, 
Valparaiso Univ. 
School Pharmacy, 

North Pacific Coll. 


School Pharmacy, 
Univ. Wisconsin 
Tailby-Nason Co. 


School Pharmacy, 
North Pacific Coll. 
School Pharmacy, 


Univ. Wisconsin 
U. S$.  Appraiser’s 
Stores 
Eli Lilly & Co. 
Parke, Davis & Co. 


College Pharmacy, 
Univ. Pittsburgh 
W. 5S. Merrell Co. 


Retail pharmacy 


Dept. of Chemistry, 
Univ. Illinois 

School Pharmacy, 
State College 

New Jersey College 
Pharmacy 

Phila. College Phar- 
macy 

College Pharmacy, 
Univ. Illinois 

Eli Lilly & Co. 

Robert McNeil 

Parke, Davis & Co. 


H. K. Mulford Co. 

College of City of 
Detroit 

College Pharmacy, 
Univ. Michigan 

E. R. Squibb & Sons 


College Pharmacy, 
Univ. Illinois 


Norwich Pharmacal 
Co. 

Digestive Ferments 
Co. 


Town. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


Manila, P. I. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


New York, N. Y. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Valparaiso, Ind. 


Portland, Ore. 


Madison, Wis. 


Boston, Mass. 
Portland, Ore. 


Madison, Wis. 
New York, N. Y. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich. 
Urbana, Il. 
Brookings, S. D. 
Newark, N. J. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Glenolden, Pa. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Norwich, N. Y. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Subject. 


Effect of ovarin on metab- 


olism 


AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 


Phytochemistry of Thyp- 


tis suaveolens 


Study of respiratory stim- 


ulants 
The waxes of shellac 


Stability of spirit of ni- 


trous ether 


Coédperative drug assay 


work 


Preparations of N. F. V 


Therapeutic action 
drugs 


Bio-assay methods 


of 


The semi-solid deposit in 


oil of orange 


Vitamins of cod-liver oil 
Assay of infusion of digi- 


talis 


Phytochemistry of Pitto- 


sporum resiniferum 


Cultivation and curing of 


cacao beans 
Gland products 


Cause of precipitation in 
tinctures and fluidex- 


tracts 


Materials used in infant 


and invalid foods 
Problems in 
control 
U. S. P. & N. F. 
vision problems 
Local anesthetics 


chemical 


re- 


Anthelmintic medication 


of domestic animals 


Pharmaceuticals and vit- 


amins 
Digitalis 
Saponins 


Coéperative drug assay 


work 
Local anesthetics 


Assay methods for tablets 
Standardization of endo- 


crines 
Ephedrine 
Mercury and lanolin 


Arseno-organics 


Silver germicides 

Intravenous salt 
tions 

Alkaloids 


solu- 


fu studies of tincture 


of digitalis 


Enteric coating of cap- 


sules 


Palatable calcium chlor- 


ide mixtures 


Analytic standards for 


hypodermic tablets 


Active principles of pitui- 


tary and thymus glands 


Remarks. 
See No. 195 


See No. 370 


See No. 158 


See No. 384 


See No. 69 


See Nos. 136 and 
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See No. 380 


See No. 313 


See No. 200 


See No. 290 


See No. 73 


See No. 45 


See No. 230 
See No. 209 
See No. 294 
See No. 374 
See No. 384 
See No. 290 
See No. 371 


See No. 42 


See No. 288 
See No. 203 


See No. 26 


See No. 253 


See No. 130 
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340 
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346 


347 


348 
349 
350 


351 
352 


353 


359 


360 


361 
362 
363 


364 
365 


366 
367 
368 


369 


Name. 


Spencer, R. B. 

Stanislaus, I. V. 
Ss. 

Steele, F. J. 

Sterling, C. M. 

Stickel, A. E. 


Stocking, C. H. 


Stoneback, W. J. 


Stout, E. P. 


Stuart, E. H. 


Stubblefield, H. 
I. 

Stuhr, E. T. 

Sultzberger, J. 
H. 

Swanson, E. E. 

Sylvester, J. L. 

Szmore, B. M. 

Tabern, D. L. 


Tailsman, L. 


Tapley, M. W. 


Taub, Abraham 
Taub, Harry 
Taylor, F. O. 


Taylor, G. C. 


Taylor, Wm. 
Tennant, W. D. 
Totten, H. R. 


Town, Josephine 
Tsiang, K. 


Twiss, D. 
Uhl, A. H. 
Ulrich, J. L. 


Utech, P. H. 


JOURNAL, OF THE 


Laboratory. 


School Pharmacy, 
- Univ. Kansas 
Brooklyn College 
Pharmacy 
College Pharmacy, 
Univ. Pittsburgh 
College Pharmacy, 
Univ. Kansas 
Hynson, Westcott & 
Dunning 
College Pharmacy, 
Univ. Michigan 
Phila. College Phar- 
macy 


College Pharmacy, 


Detroit Inst. Tech- 


nology 
Eli Lilly & Co. 


Swan-Myers Co. 


College Pharmacy, 
Univ. Florida 
Parke, Davis & Co. 


Eli Lilly & Co. 

College of City of 
Detroit 

College Pharmacy, 
Univ. Pittsburgh 

Abbott Laboratories 


College Pharmacy, 
Univ. Pittsburgh 
E. R. Squibb & Sons 


College Pharmacy, 
Columbia Univ. 
College Pharmacy, 


Columbia Univ. 
Parke, Davis & Co. 


Flint, Eaton & Co. 


Schieffelin & Co. 


College Pharmacy, 
Univ. N. C. 

College Pharmacy, 
Univ. N. C. 

School Pharmacy, 
Univ. Wis. 


Medical College, 
Univ. Minnesota 


Hynson, Westcott & 
Dunning 

College Pharmacy, 
Univ. Wisconsin 

Lehn & Fink 


Retail Pharmacy 


Town, 


Lawrence, Kans. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lawrence, Kans. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Gainesville, Fla. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


North Chicago, Ill. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Decatur, Ill. 


New York, N, Y. 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Madison, Wis. 
Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Madison, Wis. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


Meadville, Pa. 


Subject. 
Extract of stramonium 
Synthesis of perfume 

chemicals 
Microchemical detection 
of cocaine 
Anatomy of Tonga 


Glandular products 


Coéperative drug assay 
work 
Drug and micro-analysis 


Color assays and stand- 
ards 

Assay methods 

Deterioration of tincture 
of digitalis 

Synthetic ephedrine 

Vitamin E 

Pollen extracts 


Medicinal plants of Flor- 
ida 

Tests for metallic organic 
compounds 

Biological assays 

Preservation of solutions 
of magnesium citrate 

Histology of galinsoga 


Iodoxy compounds 

Hypnotics 

Calcium nitrate as fer- 
tilizer 

Propylene and butylene 

Pu study of tincture of 
digitalis 

Indicators for alkaloidal 
assays 

Quantitative microscopic 
methods 

Biological, chemical and 
pharmaceutical research 

Alkaloids 

Chemistry and pharma- 
cology of Ceanothus 
occidentalis 

Coéperative drug assay 
work 

Soap emulsions 


Cultivation of Bergamot 
mint in North Carolina 

Chemical study of extract 
of Echinacea angusti- 
folia 

Effects of intravenous in- 
jections of antiseptics 
upon the urine 

Alkaloidal synthesis 


Podophyllum peltatum 
Pharmacology of potas- 


sium chlorate 
N. F. revision problems 
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Remarks, 


See No. 152 


See No. 73 
See No. 152 


See No. 88 


See No. 374 


See Nos. 70, 95 
and 173 


See No. 21 


See No. 51 


See No. 213 


See No. 290 
See No. 203 


See No. 73 


See No. 377 


See No. 73 


See No. 253 


See No. 384 
See No. 202 
See No. 202 


See No. 380 


See No. 158 


See No. 88 


See No. 200 


See No. 195 
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388 Wilkinson, G. 
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398 Youngken, H. 
Ww. 

399 Zeigler, W. H. 
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Laboratory. 
School Pharmacy, 
Univ. Philippines 
Robert McNeil 


E. R. Squibb & Sons 
Dept. of Chemistry, 
Iowa State Coll. 
Phila. College Phar- 

macy 


College Pharmacy, 
Univ. N. C. 


Abbott Laboratories 


Abbott Laboratories 


Medical College, 
Univ. Tenn. 
College Pharmacy, 
Univ. Iowa 
School Pharmacy, 
Univ. Wisconsin 
Eli Lilly & Co. 


Eli Lilly & Co. 
Bureau of Chemistry 
Bureau of Chemistry 


Bureau of Chemistry 
College Pharmacy, 
Purdue Univ. 
College Pharmacy, 
Univ. Michigan 
College Medicine, 
Univ. Minnesota 
Parke, Davis & Co. 


College Pharmacy, 
Columbia Univ. 
College Pharmacy, 


Univ. Illinois 
W. S. Merrell Co. 


Western Co. 


College Pharmacy, 
Univ. Wash. 
College Medicine, 
Univ. Minnesota 
College Pharmacy, 
Univ. Minnesota 
College Pharmacy, 


Univ. Pittsburgh 
Mass. College Phar- 
macy 


Pharm. Department, 
Medical College of 
South Carolina 

College of City of 
Detroit 

College Pharmacy, 
Purdue Univ. 


Town, 


Manila, P. I. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ames, Iowa 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Iowa City, Iowa 
Madison, Wis. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Washington, D. C. 
Washington, D. C. 


Washington, D. C. 
Lafayette, Ind. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Detroit, Mich. 
New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Chicago, III. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Boston, Mass. 


Charleston, S. C. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Lafayette, Ind. 
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Subject. 
Phyto-chemistry of Can- 
angium odoratum 
Pharmaceutical manufac- 
turing problems 
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Remarks. 
See Nos. 1, 11, 
112 and 308 
See No. 330 


Codéperative drug assay work 


Organic synthesis 

Local anesthetics 

Antiseptics 

Micro-analysis 

Digitalis 

Drug engineering 

Soap emulsions 

Refining 

Menhaden oil 

Gold compounds 

Iodine compounds 

Problems in synthetic 
chemical medicaments 

Oil of chenopodium 

Ipecac alkaloids 

Coéperative drug assay 
work 

Phytochemical problems 


Giand products 

Mercurials 

Analytic drug chemistry 

Codperative drug assay 
work 


Analytic drug chemistry 
Standardized educational 
tests 
Halogenated 
phthaleins 
Pharmacology of potas- 
sium iodide 
Drug assays and their 
variations 
Recipe Book problems 


phenol- 


Pharmacognosy of Cean- 
othus Americanus 
Problems in pharmaceu- 
tical chemistry 
Research in the field of 
distribution 
History of syrup of hy- 
driodic acid 
Brominated phenols in 
dermatology 
Educational 
problems 
Fluidextracts of N. F. V 


research 


Morphology of aconite 
species 

Viburnum nudum 

Commercial sources of 
crude drugs 

Pharmacology of iodine 
and belladonna oint- 
ments 

Decomposition factors of 
protein and iron 

Constituents of Verbena 
hastata 


See No. 253 
See No. 120 


See Nos. 54, 86, 
174, 236, 240, 
327 and 345 

See No. 202 


See No. 377 


See Nos. 141, 
354 and 376 
See No. 27 


See No. 384 


See Nos. 29, 270, 
314 and 364 

See No. 290 

See No. 290 

See No. 249 

See Nos. 55, 62, 


89, 164, 194, 
311, 328, 361 
and 379 

See No. 249 


See No. 182 
See No. 26 


See No. 158 


See No. 


See No. 


See No. 


See No. 


197 


See No. 


See No. 286 


See No. 203 


See No. 182 














PROCEEDINGS OF THE LOCAL BRANCHES 


“All papers presented to the Association and Branches shall become the property of the 
Association with the understanding that they are not to be published in any other publication 
prior to their publication in those of the Association, except with the consent of the Council.” 
—Part of Chapter VI, Article VI of the By-Laws. 

ARTICLE III of Chapter VII reads: ‘The objects and aims of local branches of this Associa- 
tion shall be the same as set forth in ARTICLE I of the Constitution of this body, and the acts of 
local branches shall in no way commit or bind this Association, and can only serve as recommendations 
toit. And no local branch shall enact any article of Constitution or By-Law to conflict with the 
Constitution or By-Laws of this Association.”’ 

ARTICLE IV of Chapter VII reads: ‘Each local branch having not less than 50 dues-paid 
members of the Association, holding not less than six meetings annually with an attendance of 
not less than 9 members at each meeting, and the proceedings of which shall have been submitted 





to the JouRNAL for publication, may elect one representative to the House of Delegates.” 
Reports of the meetings of the Local Branches shall be mailed to the Editor on the day 


following the meeting, if possible. 
lines. 
the reporter. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
BRANCH. 


The last meeting of the year was held May 
26 at Legion Hall. As usual, this meeting 
was preceded by a dinner. An interesting 
program had been prepared and an outline of 
which is as follows: 

Dinner at 6:15. 

Music by O’Brien’s pharmacy students’ 
orchestra. 

Talk by Mr. W. F. Sedgely, Pacific Coast 
Manager of the Owl Drug Company. 

Violin solo by Mr. S. F. Grant accompanied 
by Mrs. Hazel C. Olson. 

Talk by Mr. T. W. Lough, X-ray specialist 
at the Swedish Hospital, and oldest alumnus 
of the college (class of ’96). 

Recitation (Dialect) by Leo Schimke. 

Xylophone solo by Mr. A. Nelson. 

Talk by Mr. Harry Ross of the Kelly Ross 
Prescription Pharmacy. 

Announcement of the awarding of honors to 
the graduating class as follows: 

Denny Fellowship, Miss Clementine Evans. 

Lehn and Fink Medal, Miss Ruby Hirose. 

U. of W. Branch A. Px. A. medal, Miss 
Lillian Clein. 

Kappa Psi Linton Memorial Honor, L. W. 
Tobey. 

Life Membership in N. A. D. C.: F. G. Marr, 
L. Schimke, P. S. Jorgensen. 

Honorable mention for scholarship: Miss 
Lillian Mowat, Miss Margaret Hayes, Miss 
Margaret Doyle, Sol. Levinson, J. C. Ben- 
veniste, S. F. Grant. 
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Talk by Dr. E. V. Lynn, of the College of 
Pharmacy, on the opportunities and advantages 
connected with the completion of graduate 
work in pharmacy. 

Whistling solo by Mrs. Charles G. Ajax ac- 
companied by Mrs. Hazel G. Olson. 

The Secretary then announced the results 
of the election of officers for the following year 
as follows: 

President, Leon Richards 

Vice-President, Leo Schimke 

Treasurer, Caty J. Braford 

Secretary, H. A. Langenhan 

Delegate to convention, Dr. C. W. Johnson 

Alternate, Frank Lee 

President Rising then introduced President- 
elect Richards and presented him with the 
official gavel. President Richards, after a 
few words, adjourned the meeting. 

One hundred and eight attended this meet- 
ng. 

H. A. LANGENHAN, Secretary. 


President Clyde L. Eddy, of the New York 
Branch, A. Pu. A., is heading an expedition by 
boat to the Grand Canyon of Arizona and other 
canyons of the Colorado River between Green 
River and Needles, Calif., a distance of about 
six hundred miles. The purpose is to make a 
complete motion picture record; an interna- 
tional news reel camerman accompanies the 
expedition and Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer will 
handle the film. The expedition is being 
financed by Dr. H. A. B. Dunning of Balti- 
more. 
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ASSOCIATION BUSINESS 


AD INTERIM BUSINESS OF THE COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION, 1926-1927. 


Office of the Secretary, 10 West Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 


LETTER NO. 10. 
June 11, 1927. 


To the Members of the Council: 

100. Honorarium to the Chairman of the 
Committee on National Formulary... A vote 
on Motion No. 33 (see Council Letter No. 9, 
page 471) is called for at this time. Com- 
ments have been received from several members 
of the Council and all express approval of the 
motion. (Please use enclosed card for voting.) 

101. Award of the Contract for Printing 
and Matling Volume 14 of the Year Book 
Covering the Year 1925. Motion No. 34 (see 
Council Letter No. 9, page 472) has been 
carried and the contract has been awarded to 
the Lancaster Press of Lancaster, Pa. 

102. Election of Members. Motion No. 35 
(see Council Letter No. 9, page 472), Motion 
No. 36 (see Council Letter No. 9, page 473) 
and Motion No. 37 (see Council Letter No. 9, 
page 473) have been carried. Applicants for 
membership numbered 136 to 164, applicants 
for membership numbered H-365 to H-394, 
and applicant for Life membership numbered 
2 are, therefore, declared elected. 

103. Time of and Headquarters for the Next 
Annual Meeting. Motion No. 38 (see Council 
Letter No. 9, page 473) has been carried and 
arrangements are being made to hold the 
Seventy-fifth Annual Meeting at the Coronado 
Hotel in St. Louis, Mo., the week of August 
22nd to 27th. The program is being com- 
pleted and will be submitted to the Council 
within a short time. 

In this connection, the members of the 
Council are advised that the Plant Science 
Seminar will be held in St. Louis on August 
16th to 19th, and that the National Conference 
on Pharmaceutical Research will be held in 
St. Louis on August 20th. 

104. Depository of Funds of the Association. 
Treasurer Holton recently advised the Com- 
mittee on Property and Funds that the Mer- 
chants & Manufacturers National Bank of 
Newark, N. J., which has been an approved 
depository of funds of the Association was 
changed to a trust company and is known as 
the Merchants Trust Company. President 





Bradley, as Chairman of the Committee on 
Property and Funds, has advised that this 
Committee have voted to approve the con- 
tinuation of the Merchants Trust Company, 
formerly the Merchants and Manufacturers 
National Bank, as a depository of the funds of 
the Association. 

(Motion No. 39.) It is moved by Holton 
that the Merchants Trust Company, formerly 
the Merchants and Manufacturers National 
Bank of Newark, N. J., be approved as a de- 
pository of funds of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association. 

105. Sales of the N. F. V. The report 
of sales for the quarter ending June 1, 1927, 
shows that in this period 1535 copies, buckram 
binding, and two copies, flexible leather bind- 
ing, were sold. 

106. Pharmaceutical Recipe Book, First 
Edition (R. B. 1). The following communi- 
cation has been received from the Chairman 
of the Committee on Publications: 


“At the first meeting of the Council 
(see Council Letter No. 1—1926-1927— 
page 4) the Committee on Publications was 
authorized to secure bids on an initial num- 
ber of 5000 copies, the bids to include the 
making of the plates, and to submit the 
bids to the Council. In December the 
Editor of the Recipe Book delivered the 
greater part of the manuscript to the Secre- 
tary and the remainder will be delivered 
as soon as required. Since that time the 
Chairman of the Committee on Publications, 
the Editor of the JourNAL and the Secretary 
have had frequent conferences in reference 
to the production of this book and con- 
siderable correspondence has been carried 
on. After consultation with Chairman Las- 
coff and Editor Griffith, arrangements have 
been made in reference to the distribution 
and reading of proof and a satisfactory form 
of bid has been approved by the Committee 
on Publications. 

“The Committee on Publications agreed 
that the Recipe Book should be of the same 
size and of the same general make-up as 
the N. F. V except that a different shade of 
buckram be used for the binding and that 
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smaller type be used; the main headings are 
to be in 12 point type, the recipe headings 
in 10 point type, the ingredients in 9 point 
type, and the text in 8 point type, and this 
arrangement gives a very good effect. 

“The same firms that bid on the produc- 
tion of the National Formulary V were 
invited to submit bids on the production of 
5000 copies of the Recipe Book. 

“Although the Committee on Publications 
was not instructed by the Council to secure 
bids on the agency and sale of the Recipe 
Book and was not requested to submit a 
recommendation as to the selling price, 
these very important phases of the matter 
were brought under consideration. 

“The J. B. Lippincott Company preferred 
to submit bids covering the production and 
distribution of the Recipe Book and, conse- 
quently, they were asked to submit bids for 
both. In doing so they specified that these 
bids were not to be considered separately 
but as a whole and it was understood that 
the contract for distribution, if entered into, 
would be similar to that covering the agency 
and sale of the National Formulary V 
except in the matter of prices. It was also 
understood that if such contract is accepted 
by the A. Pu. A., it will terminate at the same 
time as the contract for the agency and 
sale of the N. F. V. 

“In view of our recent experience with 
the N. F. V, it is the unanimous recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Publica- 
tions that the contract for the preparation 
of the Pharmaceutical Recipe Book, First 
Edition, and for its agency and sale should 
be awarded to the J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany on the basis of the bids given above. 
Although this recommendation involves the 
acceptance of the highest bid on the pro- 
duction, it is the opinion of the Committee 
that the advantages offered in connection 
with the agency and sale more than offset 
the difference in price and that it will be to 
the material advantage of the Association 
to have the same firm distribute the N. F. V 
and the R. B. 1. 

“The members of the Committee on 
Publications, with two exceptions, favor a 
selling price of $5.00 and this price is strongly 
recommended by the J. B. Lippincott Co. 
One of these two members is in favor of a 
selling price of $4.00 or less and the other of 
$4.00. 

“As previously mentioned, the question 
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of selling price and distribution are so in- 
volved with the question of production 
that the Committee has felt justified in 
submitting recommendations on these points 
in addition to that of production, as re- 
quested by the Council.” 


(Motion No. 40.) It is moved by DuMez 
that the contract for producing and distributing 
the Recipe Book, First Edition (R. B. 1), be 
awarded to the J. B. Lippincott Company of 
Philadelphia on the basis of their bid, and that 
the selling price in buckram binding be set at 
$5.00 per copy. 

As Editor Griffith plans to be away from 
late in July until September, it is very de- 
sirable to have the contract, at least that for 
production, awarded as promptly as possible. 
Consequently, a vote on this motion is being 
called for at this time but will be considered 
as tentative if any objection is raised or any 
member wishes to submit comments for cir- 
cularization. 

107. Applications for Membership. The 
following applications properly endorsed and 
accompanied by the first year’s dues have 
been received: 

No. 165, Guy Butler, 3236 R St., Lincoln, 
Nebr.; No. 166, K. K. Chen, Department of 
Pharmacology, Johns Hopkins Medical School, 
Baltimore, Md.; No. 167, Wesley McClung 
Childs, 1016 S. Denver St., El Dorado, Kans.; 
No. 168, Frank S. Goodman, 1018 E. Capitol 
St., Washington, D. C.; No. 169, Lillian Monica 
Harold, 712 South Lyman Ave., Oak Park, 
Ill.; No. 170, George Henry Hartwell, Main & 
Central Sts., Southbridge, Mass.; No. 171, 
Abraham Margulis, 898 Westchester Ave., 
New York, N. Y.; No. 172, Hubert Humphreys 
Ohaver, 9303 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, 
Mich.; No. 173, William Vollmer, 2 West 
45th St., New York, N. Y.; No. 174, Frank 
Joseph Vondrasek, 6150 W. 22ud St., Cicero, 
Ill; No. 175, Cyrus Burton Warne, Redfield, 
S. D.; No. 176, Frank Edgerton Willson, 1306 
Putnam Ave., Detroit, Mich.; No. 177, Isadore 
Zinman, 7306 Race St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

(Motion No. 41.) Vote on applications for 
active membership in the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association. 

108. Applicants for Membership on Ac 
count of Contributions to the Headquarters 
Building Fund. ‘The following non-members 
of the A. Ph. A. have pledged $25.00 or more 
to the Headquarters Building Fund and have 
made a cash payment of $5.00 or more. They 
are entitled to membership and you are fe- 
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quested to vote on the applications which 
have been properly endorsed. 

H-395, Emil W. Bodenschatz, 136 North 
17th St., San Jose, Calif.; H-396, John S. 
Chism, 150 North Main St., Wichita, Kans.; 
H-397, Martin C. Kopf, 622 East Water St., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; H-398, Harry Kornitsky, 69 
Herkimer St., Albany, N. Y.; H-399, Alexis 
Zephire Morin, Walhalla, N. D.; H-400, Paul 
Hector Robert, 634 Grafton St., Worcester, 
Mass.; H-401, John G. Van Lier, 3201 Franklin 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill.; H-402, Charles A. Volk- 
mar, 3513 Newland St., Baltimore, Md. 

(Motion No. 42.) Vote on applications of 
contributors to the Headquarters Building Fund 
for Membership in the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association. E. F. Kewty, Secretary. 


LETTER NO. 11. 
July 7, 1927. 
To the Members of the Council: 

109. Motion No 33 (see Council Letter 
No. 9, page 57 and Council Letter No. 10, 
page 62) has been carried. 

110. Motion No. 39 (see Council Letter 
No. 10, page 471) has been carried and the 
Merchants Trust Company, formerly the Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers National Bank, is 
approved as a depository of funds of the A. Px. 
A. 

111. Motion No. 40 (see Council Letter 
No. 10, above) has been carried by a vote of 
fifteen to one. Dr. Beal voted against the 
motion and expressed the opinion that the 
price of the Recipe Book should not exceed 
$4.00, better still $3.50 per copy. President 
Bradley voted for the motion but expressed 
his doubt about the wisdom of fixing $5.00 as 
the price of the Recipe Book. 

112. Motion No. 41 (see Council Letter 
No. 10, above) and Motion No. 42 (see Council 
Letter No. 10, above) have been carried. Ap- 
plicants for membership numbered 165 to 177 
inclusive and applicants for membership 
H-395 to 402, inclusive, are, therefore, declared 
elected. 

113. Tentative Program for the Diamond 
Jubilee Meetang. With the approval of Local 
Secretary A. W. Pauley and his associates, the 
Secretary submits the following tentative 
program for the Seventy-fifth Annual Meeting 
at St. Louis the week of August 22 to 27, 1927. 
Secretary H. C. Christensen and Secretary 
Zada M. Cooper have approved that part of 
the tentative program which relates to the 
N. A.B. P. and the A. A. C. P., respectively. 
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TENTATIVE PROGRAM FOR THE SEVENTY-FIFTH 
ANNUAL MEETING, A. Pu. A. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 22, 1927. 


9:00 a.m. Meeting of the Council, A. Pu. A. 

9:00 a.m. National Association Boards of 
Pharmacy. 

9:00 a.m. American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy. 


Meeting of Executive Committee. 
Teachers Conference: 
Chemistry Section. 
Practical Pharmacy Section. 
Material Medica, Pharmacog- 
nosy and Botany Section. 


2:00 p.m. National Association Boards of 
Pharmacy. 

2:00 p.m. American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy. 

2:00 p.m. Baseball Game—Sportsman’s Park 


—for Ladies only. 


8:00 p.m. National Association Boards of 
Pharmacy. 

8:00 p.m. American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy. 

8:00 p.m. Musicale—Coronado Hotel—for 
Ladies only. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 23, 1927. 


9:00 a.m. Joint Session National Association 
Boards of Pharmacy and Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy. 

1:30 p.m. First Session House of Delegates, 
A. Pu. A. 

2:30 p.m. National Association Boards of 
Pharmacy. 

2:30 p.m. American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy. 

2:30 p.m. Theatre Party for Ladies. 

6:30 p.m. Testimonial Dinner to President 


Bradley. The President’s ad- 
dress will be delivered and will 
be the only item of business at 
this dinner. The dinner will be 
followed by a Goodfellowship 
Meeting and Dinner Dance. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 24, 1927. 
9:00 a.m. General Session, A. Pu. A. 
2:00 p.m. House of Delegates, A. Pu. A. 
2:00 p.m. Card Party—Coronado Hotel—for 
Ladies only. 
8:00 p.m. Opera—for all who are registered. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 25, 1927. 


9:00 a.m. Council A. Pu. A. 
9:00 a.m. First Session Section on Historical 
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Pharmacy, Section on Education 
and Legislation, Scientific Section 
and Woman’s Section. 

2:00 p.m. General Session, A. Pu. A. 


2:30 p.m. Auto Trip around St. Louis—for 
Ladies only. 

First Session Section on Commer- 
cial Interests, Second Session 
Section on Historical Pharmacy 
and Joint Session Section on 
Practical Pharmacy and Dis- 
pensing and Scientific Section. 

Theatre Party—for Ladies only. 


7:30 P.M. 


8:00 P.M. 

FRIDAY, AUGUST 26, 1927. 

House of Delegates, A. Pu. A. 
Second Session Section on Com- 
mercial Interests, Section on 
Education and Legislation, Sec- 
tion on Practical Pharmacy and 
Dispensing and Scientific Section. 

Final Session House of Delegates, 
A. Pu. A. 

9:00 p.m. Final General Session, A. Pu. A. 

10:30 p.m. Reorganization Meeting of the 

Council, A. Pu. A. 


9:00 P.M. 
2:00 P.M. 


7:00 P.M. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 27, 1927. 
9:00 a.m. Trip to the Zoo and to the Bo- 
tanical Gardens. 


The St. Louis Committee on Arrangements 
ask that this program be modified from Friday 
noon, as follows: 

2:30 p.m. Trip to the Zoo and to the Bo- 
tanical Gardens. Box luncheon 
to be served at Gardens. 

7:00 p.m. Second Session Section on Commer- 
cial Interests, Section on Educa- 
tion and Legislation. Section 
on Practical Pharmacy and Dis- 
pensing, and Scientific Section. 

9:30 p.m. Final Session House of Delegates, 
A. Pu. A. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 27, 1927. 
9:00 a.m. Final General Session, A. Pu. A. 
11:00 a.m. Reorganization Meeting of the 
Council, A. Pu. A. 


as the Entertainment Committee is planning 
a box luncheon picnic affair at the Botanical 
Gardens and desires to have this at the end of 
the day on Friday instead of at Saturday noon. 

For some time, it has been customary to give 
over Saturday of the week of the meeting to 
entertainment, and the Secretary desires to 
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have the views of the Members of Council on 
the proposed modification as it involves a 
decided change in what has become an es- 
tablished custom and, if adopted, would place 
the final General session and the reorganization 
Meeting of the Council on Saturday. 

The original program will be known as 
Program A and the modified program as 
Program B and the members of the Council are 
requested to indicate their preference and to 
submit comments. 

(Motion No. 43.) It is moved by Kelly that 
the Tentative Program for the Seventy-Fifth 
Annual Meeting be approved by the Council. 

114. Applicants for Membership. ‘The fol- 
lowing applications properly endorsed and 
accompanied by the first year’s dues have been 
received: 

No. 178, Morris Bonn, 2222 Webster Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; No. 179, James Luther 
Brakefield, Howard College, Birmingham, Ala.; 
No. 180, William H. Brown, Derby Line, Vt.; 
No. 181, Eugene Joseph Clark, 258 Bellfield 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa.; No. 182, S. Clark 
Daugherty, Jr., 125 ) First St., Jeannette, 
Pa.; No. 183, Louis vo, 14 Suffolk 
Ave., Revere, Mass.; No. .. Chester Earl 
Fleming, 306 Ist Ave., Altoona, Pa.; No. 185, 
Lawrence Freedman, 8758 Bay Parkway, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; No. 186, George Raymond 
Isenberg, Box 97, Ebensburg, Pa.; No. 187, 
William M. Kasl, Box 9, Blackwell, Okla.; 
No. 188, Wilson Ross Little, 1032 So. 20th St., 
Birmingham, Ala.; No. 189, Thomas E. 
O’Brien, 78 Hawthorne St., Lynn, Mass.; 
No. 190, Robert Henry Stanley, Chief Phar- 
macist, U. S. Naval Hospital, Newport, R. L.; 
No. 191, Faustino A. Tamez, Botica de la 
Condesa, Monterrey, N. L., E. U. M.; No. 192, 
William B. Walter, Beatrice, Neb.; No. 193, 
Alfred Ward, 333 Church Lane, Germantown, 
Pa.; No. 194, Milton Herbert Weyl, 423 Beach 
38th St., Edgemere, L. I. 

(Motion No. 44.) Vote on applications for 
active membership in the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association. 

115. Applicants for Membership on Ac- 
count of Contributions to the *Headquarters 
Building Fund. ‘The following non-members 
of the A. Pu. A. have pledged $25.00 or more 
to the Headquarters Building Fund and have 
made a cash payment of $5.00 or more. They 
are entitled to membership and you are re- 
quested to vote on the applications which have 
been properly endorsed. 

H-403, Martin E. Adamo, Statler Pharmacy, 
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Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass.; H-404, Isidor 
Berkowitz, 733 Courtlandt Ave., Bronx, N. Y.; 
H-405, Jacob Bernstein, 30 Montgomery St., 
New York, N. Y.; H-406, George Bloom, 434 
49th St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; H-407, Daniel 
Jerome Buckley, 18 So. Homan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill.; H-408, Cecil Coleman Burton, Warrier, 
Ala.; H-409, Harry A. Cohen, 740 Classon 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; H-410, Albert W. Col- 
lier, Culver, Ind.; H-411, Wilfred Alexander 
Condie, 5th Ave., Jamestown, N. D.; H-412, 
Raymond E. Cotta, 129 N. Main St., Rockford, 
Ill.; H-413, Stephen John Dean, Jr., 376 
16th Ave., San Francisco, Cal.; H-414, Freder- 
ick Dorio, 1810 Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; H-415, Charles Samuel Dreibelbis, 
3539—4th St., Des Moines, Iowa; H-416, Clara 
R. Fenne, Fairbank, Iowa; H-417, Alder M. 
Ferris, N. E. Cor. 5th and H Sts., San Diego, 
Cal.; H-418, Julius Victor Fischer, 3157 Park 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; H-419, Lawence Vail 
Gickler, 319 East Seventh St., Chillicothe, O.; 
H-420, Frank Louis Grennie, 154 New Dorp 
Lane, S. I., N. Y.; H-421, Roland Grote, 
Castell, Texas; H-422, Henry C. Haeberle, 
Broken Bow, Neb.; H-423, Otto C. Hanser, 
5201 Virginia Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; H-424, 
P. Bertram Hanson, 300 Main St., Sauk Centre, 
Minn.; H-425, Carroll Dwight Hayter, 1245 La. 
St., Lawrence, Kans.; H-426, Carl Rudolph 
Hebnick, 422 Colo. Ave., Chickasha, Okla.; 
H-427, Carl William Hertzog, 253 S. Liberty 
St., Spartanburg, S. C.; H-428, Arthur G. 
Huffman, Acton, Ind.; H-429, Delno Carl 
Johnson, 1911 Second Ave., Rockford, IIl.; 
H-430, Harold Clayton Kinner, 3914 34th St., 
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Mt. Rainier, Md.; H-431, Samuel Klausner, 
266 Osborne Terrace, Newark, N. J.; H-432, 
Harry Taylor Loomis, Humptulips, Wash.; 
H-433, S. Machaver, 213 Second Ave., New 
York, N. Y.; H-434, Edward Albert Maerck- 
lein, Ellendale, N. D.; H-435, Earl William 
Meyer, 3901 Beechway Blvd., Toledo, Ohio; 
H-436, Dominick Joseph Nicolette, 38 Walnut 
St., New Rochelle, N. Y.; H-437, David Oliva, 
8155 S. Loomis St., Chicago, Ill.; H-43s8, 
Henry B. Peacock, Jr., 60 N. Sixth St., Miami, 
Fla.; H-439, Douglas Green Perry, c/o Avon 
Park Drug Co., Avon Park, Fla.; H-440, David 
M. Robinson, 1904 No. 24th St., Omaha, Neb.; 
H-441, Moe Roth, 2014 Bryant Ave., New 
York, N. Y.; H-442, Barry Sherman, 16 Van 
Wyck Ave., Jamaica, N. Y.; H-443, Manuel U. 
Sievers, 4508 N. Kedzie Ave., Chicago, III; 
H-444, Kenneth Bryan Spoon, 428 Beaumont 
Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; H-445, Ralph G. 
Stevenson, 100 S. Main St., Jersey Shore, Pa.; 
H-446, George Sechler Templeton, Mooresville, 
N. C.; H-447, Richard F. Tennery, 1820 E. 
Main St., Danville, Ill.; H-448, Maurice A. 
Tepper, 721 Melrose Ave., New York, N. Y.; 
H-449, Roland Humphrey Tewksbury, 99 
Seventh St., Bangor, Maine; H-450, Max 
Topper, 588 Stone Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
H-451, William G. Valentine, 1100 E. 47th St., 
Chicago, Ill.; H-452, Victor Hamilton Wahl, 
Fosston, Minn. 

(Motion No. 45.) Vote on application of 
contributors to the Headquarters Building Fund 
for Membership in the American Pharmaceutical 
Association. 

E. F. Kewy, Secretary. 





The New York Botanical Garden has re- 
ceived more than 28" new botanical species 
and seven new genera as a gift from Dr. 
Henry H. Rusby, dean of the Columbia College 
of Pharmacy. Dr. Rusby obtained this col- 
lection during the Mulford biological explora- 
tion of the Amazon Valley in 1922, when he, 
with Dr. Orland E. White, of the Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden, and Martin Cardenac, a 
botanical student sent by the Bolivian De- 
partment of Education, explored the foothills 
at the eastern base of the Andes. 

Frederick Stearns & Company of Detroit 
have reéstablished their fellowship in Pharmacy 
(U. of Michigan) to take effect with the be- 
ginning of next year. The fellowship will be 
awarded only to students doing graduate work 
along pharmaceutical lines. 


Dr. Robert J. Ruth who has efficiently repre- 
sented the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy 
and Science as its Field Secretary during the 
past three years was given an honorable dis- 
missal in May by the Board of Trustees of the 
Institution who passed resolutions commending 
his loyalty and his work. 

Dr. Ruth has since joined the staff of E. R. 
Squibb and Sons of New York. In view of his 
approaching departure from Philadelphia early 
in July, more than thirty of his friends in 
Philadelphia tendered Dr. and Mrs. Ruth a 
dinner in the Red Room of the Bellevue- 
Stradford Hotel on the evening of Wednesday 
June 29th. 

Lewis H. Davis, Editor of Squibbs Message, 
and Mr. Dunlap, Director of Sales Force of 
the Eastern United States, were present. 
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PROGRAM OF AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES OF PHARMACY. 
‘TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


Monday, August 22, 9: 00 a.m. 
Meeting of Executive Committee. 


Monday, August 22, 10:30 a.m. 
Teachers’ Conferences. 
Chemistry Section—Clifford C. Glover, Chairman. 
Materia Medica Section—W. H. Zeigler, Chairman. 
Pharmaceutical Section—D. H. Spencer, Chairman. 


Monday, August 22, 2:30 p.m. 
Second Session of Teachers’ Conferences. 
Monday, August 22, 3:30 P.m. 
First Session of American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. 
Roll Call. 
Welcoming new members and extending floor to non-members. 
President’s Address—D. B. R. Johnson. 
Report of Secretary-Treasurer—Zada M. Cooper. 
Report of Executive Committee—C. B. Jordan. 
Appointment of Nominating Committee. 


Papers (to be announced). 
Report of Committee No. 1—Higher Educational Standards—E. H. Kraus. 


Report of Committee No. 2—Curriculum and Teaching Methods—W. B. Day. 


CON OAR ON 


Monday, August 22, 8:00 p.m. 
Second Session of Association. 
10. Report of Committee No. 3—Activities of Students and Alumni—H. C. Wash- 
burn. 
11. Report of Committee No. 4—Research—Arno Viehoever. 
12. Address (speaker to be announced). 
13. Report of Committee No. 5—Investigation of Pharmacy Schools by Carnegie 
Foundation—W. F. Rudd. 
14. Papers (to be announced). 
15. Report of Committee A—Curriculum—C. W. Johnson. 
16. Report of Committee B—Relation of Boards and Colleges—C. H. LaWall. 
17. Report of Committee C—Standards and Higher Requirements for Classifica- 
tion of Colleges—H. M. Feser. 
18. Report of Committee D—Consider Requiring Colleges to Have Professor for 
Research—Arno Viehoever. 
Tuesday, August 23, 10:00 a.m. 
Joint Meeting with National Association of Boards of Pharmacy. 
Tuesday, August 23, 2:30 p.m. 
Third Session of Association. 
19. Report of Committee E—To Study Question of Date for Adoption of Four- 
Year Minimum Course—L. D. Havenhill. 
20. Report of Committee F—To Study Status of Commercial Pharmacy Courses— 


J. C. Beard. 
21. Report of Committee G—To Codéperate with National Research Bureau— 


A. W. Pauley. 

22. Report of Representatives to Other National Bodies. 
a—Drug Trade Bureau of Public Information—W. F. Rudd. 
b—Board of Biological Abstracts—E. N. Gathercoal. 
c—National Conference of Pharmaceutical Research—J. A. Koch. 
d—National Drug Trade Conference—E. F. Kelly. 
e—National Association Retail Druggists—D. H. Spencer. 





or 
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23. Unfinished Business. 
24. Miscellaneous Business. 
25. Election of Officers. 

26. New Business. 
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27. Executive Session and Election of Officers. 


28. Adjournment. 
Tuesday, August 23, 6:30 p.m. 


Annual Dinner (speaker to be announced). 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM OF JOINT SESSION. 
Report of the Fairchild Scholarship Committee—E. G. Eberle. 
Paper—‘“*The Newer Types of Examination’’—George D. Stoddard and R. L. Austin. 
Paper—‘‘What They Suggest’’—Zada M. Cooper. 
Discussion—Are the Standards of the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 
Adequate for State Board Recognition?—C. E. Mollett, R. P. Fischelis, A. L. I. 


Winne, M. N. Ford. 


Discussion—What Subjects Should Be Added to Board Examinations because of the Ad- 
vent of the Three-Year Course?—E. R. Serles, George Judisch. 





STATE ASSOCIATION OFFICERS. 


MARYLAND. 
Maryland Pharmaceutical Association 
elected the following officers for the ensuing 
year: 


President, H. R. Rudy, Hagerstown. 

First Vice-President, H. W. Allen, Baltimore. 

Second Vice-President, T. W. Colborn, Jr., 
Princess Anne. 

Third Vice-President, 1. S. Williams, Balti- 
more. 

Secretary, E. F. Kelly, Baltimore. 

Treasurer, G. P. Hetz, Baltimore. 

Editor, R. L. Swain, Baltimore. 

An outstanding event of the Maryland 
meeting was the attendance of Governor AI- 
bert C. Ritchie. The Governor has on a 
number of occasions expressed his interest in 
pharmacy—recently, in approving the provi- 
sion for a new school of pharmacy building, 
Maryland, without state law provision, has 
practically a 100 per cent membership among 
Maryland pharmacists. The Association ex- 
pressed its approval and appreciation of the 
annuity recently given to the U. of Maryland 
School of Pharmacy. Among the speakers 
of the convention, besides the Governor, 
were Dr. E. L. Newcomb, Dr. Paul S. Pittinger, 
Dr. Charles Stevens and E. G. Eberle. The 
convention was well attended and the interest 
did not wane during the sessions. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


President Townsend reviewed the work of 
the AssocraTION; he spoke in high praise of 
the work by James F. Finneran on his prescrip- 


tion price schedule. Among the speakers of 
the convention were President Bradley, of the 
A. Pu. A., Secretary Samuel C. Henry, and 
Dr. E. L. Newcomb. The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: 

President, Carl G. A. Harring, Dorchester. 

First Vice-President, G. J. Cuddyer, South 
Boston. 

Second Vice-President, W. H. Clark, Spring- 
field. 

Secretary, James F. Guerin, Worcester. 

Treasurer, Lyman W. Griffin, Allston. 

The next annual meeting will be held at 
Swampscott. 

NEBRASKA. 

Among the speakers of the Nebraska con- 
vention were Hon. Samuel R. McKelvie, 
former Governor of the State, J. A. Porter, 
D. J. Fink, C. H. Merriam and J. Will Kelley. 
W. E. Clayton presided over the session de- 
voted to the Unit Division. The following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President, John A. Porter, Lincoln. 

First Vice-President, J. O. Patterson, North 


Platte. 

Second Vice-President, F. E. Reynolds, 
Neligh. 

Third Vice-President, C. G. Samuelson, Mil- 
ford. 


Fourth Vice-President, Ike Levy, Omaha. 

Fifth Vice-President, H. L. Bellamy, Cam- 
bridge. 

Secretary, J. G. McBride, Lincoln. 

Treasurer, D. D. Adams, Nehawka. 

The next annual meeting will be held in 
Omaha, 
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CHRISTENSEN, Secretary, N. A. B. P. 
NEW AND NONOFFICIAL REMEDIES. 


The following additional articles have been 
accepted as conforming to the rules of the 
Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of the 
American Medical Association for admission 
to New and Nonofficial Remedies. A copy 
of the rules on which the Council bases its 
action will be sent on application. 

W. A. PUCKNER, Secretary. 


POLLEN EXTRACTS-CUTTER (See New 
and Nonofficial Remedies, 1927, p. 34). 

Pollen Extracts-Cutter are now marketed 
as follows: in capillary tubes for diagnostic 
tests; in complete treatment-set packages 
consisting of three vials representing graduated 
concentrations: i in 10,000, 1 in 1000 and 
1 in 100, respectively. The following addi- 
tional products have been accepted: 

Alkali Weed Pollen Extract-Cutter; All Scale Pollen 
Extract-Cutter; Box Elder Pollen Extract-Cutter; Burning 
Bush Pollen Extract-Cutter; Corn Pollen Extract-Cutter; 
Foxtail Pollen Extract-Cutter; Mountain Cedar Pollen 
Extract-Cutter; Tumbleweed Pollen Extract-Cutter; 
Western Water Hemp Pollen Extract-Cutter. 

POLLEN EXTRACTS (GLYCERO-SA- 
LINE)-MULFORD.—Liquids obtained by ex- 
tracting the dried pollen of plants with a liquid 
consisting of 667/; per cent of glycerin and 
33!/3 per cent of saturated sodium chloride 
solution. 

Actions and Uses.—See Allergic Protein 
Preparations, New and Nonofficial Remedies 
1927, p. 23. 

Dosage.—See Allergic Protein Preparations, 
New and Nonofficial Remedies, 1927, p. 23. 

Pollen extracts (glycero-saline)-Mulford are 
marketed in bulk treatment packages con- 
sisting of one vial containing 1 cc. of the 
glycero-saline pollen extract and two 10 cc. 
vials of physiological solution of sodium chlo- 
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ride containing 0.5 per cent of phenol for making 
dilutions, and in treatment sets consisting of: 

First Series: five vials (doses 1 to 5, in- 
clusive) containing, respectively, 25 protein 
units, 50 protein units, 75 protein units, 100 
protein units and 150 protein units, accom- 
panied by five vials of sterile distilled water 
containing 0.5 per cent of phenol. 

Second Series: five vials (doses 6 to 10, in- 
clusive) containing, respectively, 200 protein 
units, 250 protein units, 375 protein units, 
500 protein units and 725 protein units, ac- 
companied by five vials of sterile distilled 
water containing 0.5 per cent of phenol. 

Third Series: five vials (doses 11 to 15, 
inclusive) containing, respectively, 750 protein 
units, 875 protein units, 1000 protein units, 
1125 protein units and 1250 protein units, 
accompanied by five vials of sterile distilled 
water containing 0.5 per cent of phenol. 

Complete Series: fifteen vials containing 
doses 1 to 15, inclusive, described in the First, 
Second and Third Series, accompanied by 
fifteen vials of sterile distiJed water containing 
0.5 per cent of phenol. 

Fourth Series: five vials (doses 16 to 20, 
inclusive) each containing 1250 protein units, 
accompanied by five vials of sterile distilled 
water containing 0.5 per cent of phenol. 


Lamb’s Quarters Pollen Extract (Glycero-Saline)-Mul- 
ford; Ragweed Pollen Extract (Glycero-Saline)-Mulford; 
Timothy Pollen Extract (Glycero-Saline)-Mulford; Worm- 
wood Pollen Extract (Glycero-Saline)-Mulford. 

Manufactured by the H. K. Mulford Company, 
Philadelphia. No U. S. patent or trademark. 

A solution containing 66?/; per cent of glycerin and 
33'/3; per cent of saturated sodium chloride solution 
is thoroughly mixed with the pollen in a quantity to 
make a 10 per cent pollen suspension. The mixture 
is agitated occasionally for about seven days, after 
which the solid residue is removed by filtration. Each 
cubic centimeter represents the substances extracted 
from 0.1 Gm. of pollen (100,000 pollen units, approxi- 
mately equivalent to 25,000 protein units). 


—From Jour. A. M. A., June 11, 1927. 
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CHARLES THEODORE P. FENNEL. 


Prof. C. T. P. Fennel, member of the 
AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION since 
1886, died at the Deaconess Hospital in 
Cincinnati, June 12, of heart disease. Professor 
Fennel received injuries in an automobile acci- 
dent several years ago and seems not to have 
fully recovered from the effects. He was the 
son of Adolphus Fennel, who joined the 
ASSOCIATION in 1864. 

The deceased was born in Cincinnati during 
the year of the organization of the A. Pu. A. 
Here he received his early education and gradu- 





C. T. P. FENNEL. 


ated from the Cincinnati College of Pharmacy 
in 1882. On the death of his father the son 
took the place of the latter on the faculty and, 
later, became dean of the institution. He gave 
the remainder of his active years to the college. 

Professor Fennel contributed a number of 
papers to several of the Sections, and for a time 
was State Chemist of Ohio. Aside from mem- 
bership in the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL 
ASSOCIATION, he was a member of the Ohio 
Valley Druggists’ Association, Kappa Psi 
and other pharmaceutical, chemical and as- 
tronomical societies. 





The pall-bearers were Dr. Walter Gries, 
Dr. Martin Fischer, Fred B. Kotte, Prof. 
Fred Kisker, Prof. John Uri Lloyd, Louis 
Ehrgott, Henry Schmuelling and Charles 
Ehlers. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Wil- 
helmina Fennel, and one son, Adolph D. Fennel, 
an attorney. 


SOLOMON BOEHM. 


Solomon Boehm, member of the AMERICAN 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION since 1871, died 
in New York City, June 18; a sketch will be 
found in the JouRNAL A. Pu. A. for February 
1922. 

The deceased was born in Bohemia in 1840; 
he came to the United States when fourteen 
years old and lived in Bonaparte, Iowa, until 
the civil war. He enlisted in the Second Iowa 
Infantry Regiment and fought in General 
Grant’s division until the end of the war. 

After the war he came to St. Louis and 
opened a pharmacy at Morgan and Ejighth 
Streets. He was instrumental in the building 
of the St. Louis College of Pharmacy of which 
he was a trustee for forty years, serving several 
years as its president. His charitable ac- 
tivities extended over a wide field in Jewish 
institutions and also in Christian benevolent 
enterprises. He was a member of a number of 
fraternal organizations and of the Frank P. 
Blair Post of the Grand Army of the Republic. 

Two years ago he retired from active life 
and had since resided in New York. He is 
survived by his widow, Mrs. Jennie Gross- 
Levy Boehm, and the following children: 
Dr. Joseph L. Boehm, Dr. Emil Boehm and 
Dr. Julius B. Boehm, all of New York; Ed- 
ward M. Boehm of St. Louis; Mrs. David J. 
Maibrunn and Mrs. M. Baum, both of New 
York. 

The body of Mr. Boehm was taken to St. 
Louis for burial. 


PERSONAL AND NEWS ITEMS. 


Dr. B. V. Christensen, Ph.D. (University 
of Wisconsin) has been appointed to the Pro- 
fessorship of Pharmacognosy at the Uni- 
versity of Florida. 

Interest in the study and conservation of 
wild flowers in Missouri has led to the organiza- 
tion of a club there which has for one of its 
objects the development of a complete her- 
barium of Missouri plants. 
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The new organization, known as the Kellogg 
Wild Flower Club of St. Louis in honor of 
John H. Kellogg, of the Missouri Botanical 
Gardens, was formed at a meeting Friday night 
at the home of Prof. Anton Hogstad, Jr., 
of the St. Louis College of Pharmacy, an 
authority on medicinal plants. 

The honorary degree of doctor of science 
was conferred upon Dr. Hugh S. Cumming, 
surgeon general, United States Public Health 
Service, at the commencement exercises of the 
Medical College of Virginia, Richmond. Doc- 
tor Cumming is an alumnus of the school, 
class of 1894. 

Governor Jackson of Indiana has appointed 
Mr. J. K. Lilly, President of Eli Lilly & Co., to 
the Board of Trustees of Purdue University. 
This is the first time in the history of the 
university that a pharmacist has received an 
appointment to this Board and it means an 
added dignity to pharmacy in Indiana. 

Wilbur Fisk Horn of Carlisle, charter mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical Associ- 
ation, Lewis Emanuel of Pittsburgh, and W. L. 
Scoville of Detroit, Mich., were elected life 
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members of the Pennsylvania Pharmaceutical 
Association. Mr. Fisk became a member of 
the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 
in 1876, and Louis Emanuel two years later. 

Henry B. Gilpin, Baltimore, member of the 
A. Pu. A. since 1889, has returned from a tour 
of Europe and Africa, including two trips 
across the English Channel by airplane. He 
founded the Henry B. Gilpin Company, of 
Baltimore. 

Following a custom instituted several years 
ago, Dean E. V. Howell was host on May 27 
to the University of North Carolina Branch of 
the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION 
at a barbecue, given at Grannyborough Hole, 
several miles from Chapel Hill. The members 
of the Pharmacy Faculty and the senior class 
were guests of honor. No one knows how to 
prepare and serve a barbecue as well as Dean 
Howell and this year he outdid himself. The 
guests went out from Chapel Hill early in the 
morning in motor trucks and after a morning 
spent in fishing, swimming, etc., enjoyed the 
delightful repast that had been prepared under 
Dean Howell’s direction. 





SOCIETIES AND COLLEGES. 


OFFICERS OF STATE PHARMACEU- 
TICAL ASSOCIATIONS, 1927-1928. 

Secretaries of Associations are respectfully 
asked to make corrections, and send in lists 
of officers and names of next convention cities 
to the JoURNAL OF THE AMERICAN PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, 10 W. Chase St., 
Baltimore, Md. 

Only a limited number of ASSOCIATION 
officers could be reported in this issue; the list 
will be continued. 


ALABAMA. 

President Hal Duncan was reélected by the 
Alabama Pharmaceutical Association. It was 
decided to hold the next annual meeting on boat 
between Savannah, Ga., and New York. 

Among the speakers of the Convention were 
J. C. Jones, Birmingham; Dean Blake of 
Auburn; W. R. Little of Howard College; and 
E. G. Eberle of the JoURNAL OF THE A. Pu. A. 

The following are the officers for the ensuring 
year: 

President, Hal Duncan, Birmingham. 

First Vice-President, J. T. Dumas, Foley. 

Second Vice-President, W. W. Walker, 
Birmingham. 

Secretary, W. R. Bingham, Tuscaloosa. 

Treasurer, S. L. Toomer, Auburn. 


ARKANSAS. 


Among the speakers of the Arkansas Meet- 
ing were Jerry McQuade, of Drug Topics, 
President S. C. Davis of the N. A. R. D., and 
E. G. Eberle, of the JournaL A. Pu. A. 
Miss Margaret Cousins, of the Southern 
Pharmaceutical Journel, paid a tribute to 
Arkansas, in verse; Miss Fein celebrated her 
convention anniversary for which Editor 
Cousins donated a beautiful loving cup. The 
following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: 

President, Herbert Parker, Jonesboro. 

First Vice-President, H. H. Heard, Arka- 
delphia. 

Second Vice-President, Dr. John R. Davis, 
Fort Smith. 

Secretary, Miss Mary A. Fein, Little Rock. 

Business Manager, A. W. Meadows, Jr. 

The convention was well attended and 
interesting. The State will be divided into 
sections for better coéperative work throughout 
the year. The next annual meeting will be 
held at Hot Springs. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The Sacramento Meeting of California 
Pharmaceutical Association has been named 
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the best in its history. By resolution the 
Association asked for removal of sale of liquor 
from drug stores and opposed the use of the 
word “drug” for “narcotic.” Among the 
speakers of the convention were Frank R. 
Peterson and Frank S. Ward of Oregon. 
Report of recently elected officers was made 
in June JOURNAL. 


COLORADO. 


President Van Lopik stressed the importance 
for pharmacy and the drug business of the 
Druggists’ Research Bureau, price main- 
tenance and the A. Pu. A. Headquarters. 
Among the speakers were Edward Sater 
and Samuel C. Henry. The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: 

President, Fred F. Koch, Colorado Springs. 

First Vice-President, W. J. Bishop, Greeley. 

Second Vice-President, J. M. James, Pueblo. 

Treasurer, Julius F. Earnest, Denver. 

Secretary, Charles J. Clayton, Denver. 


ILLINOIS. 


A feature of the Illinois Convention was 
the opening of every session on time. Presi- 
dent Michel’s address was comprehens‘ve; 
price maintenance, distribution of biologicals, 
and regulation of the sale of cosmetics were 
among the subjects discussed. The resolu- 
tions dealt largely with the recommendations 
of the President. A return to the former 
method of a separate, independent State Board 
of Pharmacy was advocated. The following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President, E. D. Hirschy, Kewanee. 

First Vice-President, J. A. Mahaffy, Chicago. 

Second Vice-President, A. T. Davis, Decatur. 

Third Vice-President, F. E. Neupert, Dan- 
ville. 

Secretary, W. B. Day, Chicago. 

Treasurer, G. M. Bennett, Urbana. 

A speaker was provided for each of the ses- 
sions, among them Dr. E. L. Newcomb, who 
spoke on the Druggists’ Research Bureau and 
Price Maintenance. 


MAINE. 


Governor Brewster honored the sixtieth 
annual convention of Maine Pharmaceutical 
Association by his presence. Congressman 
Beebe, State Senator Mahar, and President 
Theodore J. Bradley, A. Pu. A., were also 
present and delivered addresses. Other 
speakers were H. J. Henry, C. Fred Wright, 
and J. F. Finneran. 

The annual banquet was attended by five 
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hundred, and its success was largely due to 
J. H. Dow. In recognition of his work a 
handsome desk and chair were presented to 
him. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: 

President, A. P. Manson, Gardiner. 

First Vice-President, Charles S. Pierce, 


Springvale. 

Second Vice-President, Francis Frawley, 
Bangor. 

Third Vice-President, L.. O. Barrows, New- 
port. 


Treasurer, M. L,. Porter, Danforth. 
Secretary, J. H. Allen, Waterville. 


MISSOURI. 


There were 726 registrations at the St. Louis 
convention of Missouri Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation. President ‘Tindall endorsed pre- 
requisite legislation. Ambrose Mueller, as 
historian, presented an interesting historical 
report. Among the speakers of the meeting 
were L. F. Padbury of the Mo. Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association, Senator McCawley, E. C. 
Brokmeyer and E. G. Eberle. The following 
officers for the ensuing year were elected: 

President, A. W. Pauley. 

First Vice-President, William Bard. 

Second Vice-President, C. W. Hutchason. 

Third Vice-President, H. T. Simpson. 

Honorary President, Robert Lisch. 

Treasurer, William Mittelbach. 

Secretary, W. H. Lamont. 

Assistant Secretary, M. Q. Williams. 

A reception was given to President Tindall on 
Tuesday, the members attended the Municipal 
Opera on Wednesday and on Thursday night 
a banquet closed the annual convention; the 
next meeting will be the fiftieth of the Asso- 
ciation. 

(To be continued.) 


PITTSBURGH A. PH. A. MEMBERSHIP. 
AWARDS. 


The following prizes, representing member- 
ship in the AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL As- 
SOCIATION were awarded by Pittsburgh College 
of Pharmacy as follows: 

Pharmacognosy Prize—awarded to Eugene 
Joseph Clark. 

Materia Medica Prize—to John Geyer Cook. 

Pharmacy Prize—to Morris Bonn. 

Chemistry Prize—to S. Clark Daugherty, Jr. 

Pharmaceutical Products Prize—to Chester 
Earl Fleming. 


Alir On Nh imn? 
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REVISION OF PROHIBITION RULES. 


Final action has not been taken at this time 
relative to revision of Prohibition Rules, 7. e., 
revision of regulations 60 and 61, which will be 
known as regulations 2 and 3. The proba- 
bilities are that form 1530, revised, which 
carries a 25 per cent liquidated damage clause 
will be deleted from regulations 60 as revised 
and a true indemnity bond substituted therefor, 
the provisions of which will be substantially the 
same as 1530A, the bond in use at present. 

The form of application for basic permits 
remains a controversial issue. The new form 
contained in the tentative draft of regulations 
60 practically binds the applicant to a con- 
tract with the government. Under one of its 
stipulations the applicant would be respon- 
sible, as a permittee, for the acts of his em- 
ployees whether or not performed with his 
knowledge or consent. Furthermore, the 
applicant for a permit agrees to allow any 
kind of inspection of his premises. These 
provisions have been the subject of formal 
protests by the alcohol-using trades and will al- 
so be taken up by them at a general conference 
of district prohibition administrators in Wash- 
ington, beginning July 11. 

Commissioner Doran has announced that 
the program for the conference of district 
prohibition administrators has been completed 
and that the sessions will extend over a period 
of four days. ‘Twenty-three administrators 
will attend. In addition to Messrs. Henry and 
Brokmeyer, of the National Association of 
Retail Druggists, Commissioner Doran stated 
that H. S. Chatfield, of New York, chairman of 
the alcohol committee of the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association, and James P. 
McGovern, Washington representative of the 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol Company, will ad- 
dress the conference. 


Descriptions of new genera and species of 
plants collected on the Mulford biological ex- 
ploration of the Amazon Valley, 1921-1922. 
By Henry H. Rusby, M.D., Director of the 
Expedition (with 8 text-figures). Memoirs 
of the New York Botanical Garden, 7, 205- 
387, 1927. 

A brief résumé of the collecting itinerary of 
the Mulford expedition to the Amazon Basin 
with introductory remarks bearing upon the 
plants described is first presented by the author. 
There next follows a description of new genera 
and species. 

The study of the Mulford Collection gathered 
by Dr. Rusby and his associates, Dr. White 
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and Mr. Cardenas, was undertaken by the 
author shortly after his return from South 
America in February 1922, and has continued 
in most aggressive prosecution since that time, 
occupying all of his spare hours. 

This publication represents only a fraction 
of a list of 2400 collection numbers which, 
according to the author, probably represent 
about 1500 species. While the intention of 
the author to publish a comprehensive account 
of the entire Mulford collection as well as pre- 
vious collections in the district, it was found 
desirable to effect publication of the new forms 
he has thus far determined and described for 
the benefit of the botanists now working on 
tropical plants. 

The plants therein described are grouped 
under 72 families which are arranged in 
evolutionary sequence. The descriptions cover 
over 250 new species, several new varieties 
and 7 new genera all of which were determined 
by the author. The publication also contains 
new information concerning other species in 
this collection previously described by the 
author and other botanists. 

The new genera represented are: Lepido- 
pharynx, Cardenasia, Jubistylis, Peltobractea, 
Macropharynx, Pseudaegiphila and_ Flex- 
anthera. 

Accompanying the description of each new 
genus is a description and a plate on the type 
specimen of the genus. The type specimens 
include Lepidopharynx deflexa, Rusby (Fam. 
Amaryllidacea), Cardenasia setacea, Rusby 
(Fam. Caesalpinacee), Jubistylis mollis, Rusby 
(Fam. Malpighiacee), Peltobractea nigrobrac- 
tea, Rusby (Fam. Malvaceae), Macropharynx 
fistulosa, Rusby (Fam. A pocynacee), Pseudae- 
giphila breviflora, Rusby (Fam. Verbenacee) 
and Flexanthera subcordata, Rusby (Fam. 
Rubiacee). These are to be found in the 
herbarium of the New York Botanical Garden. 

The description of so large a list of new 
species within a period of but five years for 
one otherwise busily engaged and with the 
thoroughness on structural details evident in 
the text, displays a trait of perseverance and 
industry characteristic of the author. 

But to one who is acquainted with the phys- 
ical encumbrances under which he worked and 
the character of the materials with which he 
dealt, the accomplishment is all the more 
remarkable. 

Dr. Rusby’s work is a masterpiece and a 
most valuable addition to the knowledge of 
the Bolivian Flora—HrEBER W. YOUNGKEN. 











